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Next to that of his own preparation, perhaps as practical a 
problem as any that concerns the ambitious teacher in the Sun- 
day school is that of inducing his class to study 
THE PROBLEM OF the lesson out of school. And by study such a 
—— — teacher means something more than the committing 
To Stuoy of verses of the Bible, or of sucha superficial knowl- 
edge of the general scope of biblical teaching as will 
enable the pupil to answer extemporaneously general questions 
as to morals and duty. Far less does a genuine teacher consider 
his work in a class successful when he has succeeded in keeping 
members within the bounds of reasonable order during a half 
hour. One great need of Sunday schools today is such a method 
as will induce the pupils to apply themselves to the preparation 
of the lesson during the week —to work as faithfully over Josiah 
as they work over Washington. 


In some cases it is probably possible to appeal to a sense of 

duty on the part of the pupil. Here, of course, the personal 

equation is very large. Some teachers more easily 

Areal CANNOT than others have the power to reach the conscience 
ALWAYS BE MADE 

<i of their pupils. On the other hand, some pupils 

are more conscientious than others in their under- 

taking of tasks assigned them in the Sunday school. There is 
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undoubtedly a moral discipline in arousing the pupil’s sense of 
duty, but it is to be admitted that in the great majority of cases 
responsibility sits very light upon a member of a Sunday-school 
class, and even the sight of a teacher’s careful preparation too 
often does little more than arouse the pupil’s admiration. 


In this connection there is suggested the one method which, 
primarily at least, has been efficient in the public school, that is, the 
infliction of some sort of punishment for a failure to 
prepare one’s lesson properly. In rare cases, prob- 
ably, punishment or penalty might be efficient, but 
the ties which hold a boy or girl to a Sunday school are so volun- 
tary and weak, as compared with the compulsion which keeps them 
in the public school, that any large or general appeal to fear is 
likely to drive the pupil out from the class altogether. Above 
all, scolding is the most successful means of depopulating a 
Sunday-school class yet invented. 


AND BUT SELDOM 
TO FEAR 


The fundamental effort of the teacher should be to awaken 


the interest of the pupil in the subject under consideration. In 
a voluntary class, such as generally is to be found in 
Interest MUST the Sunday school, this is apparently the only 
BE AROUSED — 
sur in Wuar? method. Here again it is to be borne in mind that the 
problem is not that of arousing interest in the lesson 
as it is taught by the teacher, and even less in the Sunday school, 
or in the class. Each of these may be a means to the end, but 
the end is to arouse sufficient interest in the lesson to lead the 
pupils to study it. Any means by which the teacher can get a 
personal hold upon the affection of the pupil is, of course, to be 
commended. The organization of the class into a club which 
meets on week days for debates, illustrated lectures, or athletic 
sports has repeatedly proved a great means of awakening an 
esprit du corps within a class, but even when the pupil is thus 
interested in the teacher and the Sunday school itself, there 
remains the further difficulty of transmitting his social interest 
into a studious interest in the Bible. And another caution is to be 
borne in mind, one which in the light of the so-called success 
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of many teachers needs especial emphasis. To arouse an inter- 
est in the lesson is not simply to amuse a class while the Sunday 
school is in session. It is the easiest thing in the world to amuse 
a Sunday-school class— to talk'to the boys about football games, 
or talk to the girls about each other’s dress, or tell funny stories, 
or even stories about the Bible. But a teacher who has merely 
amused his class is not a teacher. His pupils have not learned 
to study. He has simply been entertainer, and beyond question 
has cheapened his instruction. To amuse a class is not to 
awaken interest in study. 


No, the problem is different. No matter how thorough the 
teacher’s own preparation, his task is incomplete until the pupil 
has been induced to study. And this can be done 
Give THE PU- only by definite requirement. Even enthusiasm must 
PILS DEFINITE ‘ 
Paosuens be directed to tasks before it is efficient. Here there 
will be as many expedients as there are real teachers. 
Pedagogy is an art, not a science, and it is often true of a teacher, 
as of a poet, that he is born, not manufactured. None the less, 
there are certain results of pedagogical experience that are 
unquestionable. In order to be taught to study, the pupil must 
study. Let the lesson be specific. General requirements and 
expectations are the bane of most schools. Give each pupil a 
definite problem—not too hard—to work out. It may be, of 
course, that more than one pupil or the entire class may have 
the same problem, but let it be as human as possible, definite, 
and very specific. If the teacher has prepared himself rationally, 
he will have found in his own study that the passage chosen for 
the coming Sunday’s lesson is full of such questions, which can 
be definitely assigned in advance to members of the class. The 
preparation of answers to these should be required, and the 
discussion of these answers should constitute the lesson. As 
far as possible questions and answers should be in writing. 
With such a method, if the teacher is reasonably master of the 
subject and is alive to the possibilities of his position, it makes 
little difference what series of lessons are chosen. It may not 
even be necessary to use any system, but deal with some special 
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phase of biblical study. A class of boys has been known to be 
interested an entire year upon the topography of Jerusalem. If 
the teacher is himself not able to prepare these questions, it will, 
of course, be advisable for him to use some lesson-help which 
is itself properly prepared. A great advantage, however, is gained, 
if the pupil feels that the question has been especially prepared 
for him, and a teacher who gives tangible evidence of work is 
most likely to have a working class. 


Quite as important as the assignment of definite problems is 
the reception and treatment of the results brought in. Here it 
is possible to appeal rightfully to the pupil’s ambi- 
painted tion. In some cases it has proved highly advan- 
THE PuPit’s A 
Ausirion tageous to offer prizes for the best quality of work 
done during a certain period. In other cases it has 
been enough to rank the work brought in, as is done in the 
public schools, giving, perhaps, honorable mention for work of 
acertain grade. If the Sunday school is graded, it is possible 
to make these answers a basis for promotion. But at the same 
time that the appeal is made to ambition it is indispensable that 
the reasonableness and duty of a proper understanding of the 
Bible are also enforced. The main object is here to develop 
studious habits, not pride. 


It may be objected that in thus insisting upon work as the 
one means of getting the pupil into the habit of work we are 
assuming too large an interest on his part to begin 
with. There may be some force in the objection, 
but, after all, if a teacher can get a pupil to under- 
take any task a considerable number of times, that very fact will 
have engendered interest, or, at least, a habit that is quite as 
good. But the teacher himself should know how to use the 
results of the pupil’s work. Simply to allow him to read his 
answers and then sit dumb and quiet — or, more probably, noisy 
and restless while another is reading his, will be not only to 
dampen interest, but to kill the class. When the pupil brings in 
the report of his work, the second great duty of the teacher 


THE Duty oF 
THE TEACHER 
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begins. He must take his pupils’ results and combine them, 
explain them, apply them. Every lesson should be a.unit, and 
however varied the tasks assigned to each boy or girl, when 
their reports are made the teacher must make it evident to them 
that they have been coworking. In a university there is nothing 
that so awakens interest and spurs men to work as the “ semi- 
nary,” and, with proper modification, every Sunday-school class 
should be a “seminary.” 


But the problem of how a teacher is to use the results of his 
pupils’ work is one of so great importance that it may very well 
be emphasized at another time 
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THE SOCIAL LIFE OF THE HEBREWS FROM JOSIAH 
TO EZRA. 


By PROFESSOR L. W. BATTEN, PH.D., 
Protestant Episcopal Divinity School, Philadelphia. 


II. 


IN a previous article, published in the Bis_icaL WorLD for 
June, 1898, the domestic social relations were given brief con- 
sideration. In the present paper it remains to consider those 
factors of the social structure which have to do rather with the 
life of the community. These are naturally those which affect 
the church and the state. But the hierarchical institutions 
could not be adequately considered in a short space; and they 
are passed over, therefore, except as mentioned in connection 
with the general community life. 

1. The civil government.— Down to the exile the king was the 
head of the government. His power was very great; but there 
was a check upon it, which increased as the kings became the 
appointees of a foreign power. Zedekiah desired to shape his 
policy according to Jeremiah’s advice, but he was restrained 
through fear of the princes. He even persuaded Jeremiah to 
deceive these in order that he might be spared the dread effects 
of their displeasure (Jer. 38: 24 ff.; cf vs. 5). 

The law required that the king should be a native Israelite ; 
that he should be Jehovah’s choice; that he should not burden 
the people in order to maintain a great estate; that he should not 
take many wives to turn away his heart; that he was not to be 
autocratic, but should recognize the law as the norm for himself 
as well as for the people (Deut. 17:14 ff.). There was no law 
that he should be of the Davidic dynasty, nor that the eldest 
son should succeed. 

As a matter of fact, the choice was determined in our period 
by the popular will, as the selection of Josiah and Jehoahaz 
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(2 Kings 21:24; 23:30); or by the foreign conqueror, as in 
the case of Jehoiakim, Zedekiah, and Gedaliah (2 Kings 23: 34; 
24:17; 25:22). It is highly probable that the assassination 
of Amon, the ‘predecessor of Josiah, was due to the revolt 
of the nobles against the religious tyranny of the house of 
Manasseh. 

The kings appointed by Babylon were but vicegerents in an 
autonomous government. In the post-exilic period there were 
still governors appointed by the foreign king, but with less 
power than the pre-exilic vicegerents. Their actual powers seem 
to have been what they could exact from the people. Ezra is 
said to have been granted large powers (Ezra 7:25 f.); but he 
does not appear to have attempted to exercise them. Nehemiah, 
on the other hand, was able to carry his rule beyond the terms 
of his appointment. 

The king’s power was limited by the princes, as above stated, 
and also by the prophets, priests, and by the mass of the people. 
The prophets exercised only a moral restraint upon the chief 
rulers, but it was none the less strong. They exercised a most 
healthful influence upon Josiah. By Huldah’s advice the deuter- 
onomic law was put into effect ; and Jeremiah contributed much 
to the popular knowledge of the law and obedience to it (Jer. 
I1:1-8). Jeremiah could not persuade Jehoiakim and Zedekiah 
to follow his counsel; but even these kings were guided by a 
body of prophets far more numerous, unhappily, than those of 
Jeremiah’s spirit, In the later days it would scarcely have been 
possible for Zerubbabel to complete the new temple but for the 
assistance rendered by Haggai and Zechariah. 

The priestly influence was great, though it does not come so 
clearly to the light. There is a story told in Chronicles (2 
Chron, 26:18) that the priests forbade King Uzziah to burn 
incense in the temple. This may not be historical, but it is an 
indication of the loss of the king’s priestly functions as the 
priesthood increased in power. The fact that the people of the 
land selected one eligible candidate for the throne rather than 
another shows a power which a reigning monarch could not 
wholly disregard. The free spirit of the people who had offered 
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Rehoboam terms on which they would accept his rule was never 
wholly broken. 

There does not appear to have been any organized popular 
assembly among the Hebrews; but there was a sort of mass 
meeting which exercised a considerable power, especially in the 
post-exilic age. When Josiah made a covenant to obey the 
deuteronomic law, it was in the presence of a popular assembly, 
which in turn became a voluntary party to the covenant (2 
Kings, chap. 23). The assembly of the people proclaimed an 
extraordinary fast, at which Jeremiah caused the first edition of 
his written prophecies to be read (Jer. 36:9). ‘All the people” 
constituted part of the court before which Jeremiah was tried 
(Jer. 26:11, 16). Ezra did not attempt to enforce the divorce 
of the foreign wives until his plan was ratified by a popular 
assembly (Ezra, chap. 10). Nehemiah summoned “a great 
assembly ” against the rich Jews who had exacted usury of their 
poor brethren (Neh..5:7). The law was read before the peo- 
ple, to teach them, undoubtedly, but also to secure their ratifica- 
tion of it, and their decree to execute it (Neh. 8: 1ff.; 13: 1) . 

The real government in the first century of the post-exilic 
age was, however, an oligarchy. The leaders were not chosen 
by the people, but consisted of heads of families. With these 
and the vicegerent of the Persian king, and often with the priests, 
the real power resided. It was this body which refused the 
offer of the Samaritans to aid in the rebuilding of the temple 
(Ezra 4:3). In the decree of Darius ‘the governor of the Jews 

‘and the elders of the Jews” are given permission to build the 
house of God (Ezra 6:7).' The elders are prominent in Eze- 
kiel; their power appears greatly to have increased in the time 
when there was no king to exercise sovereign rights. 

2. The judicial system.— From the earliest times there was a 
supreme judge who was the court of final appeal. This had been 
in the first case Moses, and later was the king. The king often 

* The historicity of much of the book of Ezra, and some of the book of Nehemiah, 
has of late been seriously called in question by Kosters, Torrey, and others. Their 


conclusions seem to the writer to go farther than the facts warrant. We may admit a 
Jewish coloring, but the statements nevertheless hold good for our purpose. 
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exercised original jurisdiction even in minor matters (1 Kings 
3:16 ff.; 2 Kings 6:28f.). The right of appeal, or reference to 
a higher court, was exercised, however, not by plaintiff or 
defendant, but by the judge who found a case too hard for him 
(Deut. 17:8f.). It is interesting to note the expectation that a 
judge would acknowledge a case to be beyond him. How this 
rule worked in practice we do not know. 

The judges constituted a distinct class in the community 
(Deut. 16:18 e¢ passim), though judicial functions were exer- 
cised also by priests, princes, and especially by the king. It 
sometimes appears that a decision was rendered by a court com- 
posed of both priests and laymen (Deut. 17:9; 19:17).?. In 
the trial of Jeremiah, already alluded to, the priests and the 
prophets were the prosecutors, while the decision was given by 
the princes and the people. Ezra was commissioned to ‘appoint 
magistrate and judges, which may judge all the people that are 
beyond the river” (Ezra 7:25). In his time there were judges 
in every city who were expected to take part in the proceedings 
of the great divorce (zbid., 10:14). 

The judge was a person of great importance,3 and was looked 
upon with esteem and awe; but his office, then as now, presented 
many temptations. Deuteronomy contains much good counsel 
for the exercise of this function (¢. g., 16:18 ff.). From many 
allusions in the prophets, it would seem that the wealthy classes 
found it much easier to win their cases than the poor. | 

In oriental society the laws of evidence were not very rigid. 
The judge might discover the rights of a case in any way he saw 
fit. A favorite way, when it was practicable, was to force the 
parties to a suit to reveal the truth unconsciously, as Solomon, 
by a pretense of slaying a child in dispute, discovered the true 
mother. Another method, used most in the early times, was by 
the sacred lot (Josh. 7: 16 ff.; 1 Sam. 14: 40 ff.). But witnesses 

2 Ewald is quite wrong in holding that the priests alone were the judges men- 


tioned in the passage cited; see his An¢iguities, p. 311. Against his view see DRIVER, 
Deuteronomy, in loc. 


3See Isa. 40:23. In the early law the judges were called ’e/ozim, 7. e., “ gods” 
(Exod. 21:6; 22:8f.). 
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were often necessary. It was as easy, however, among the 
Hebrews as among other peoples to procure perjurers.+ The 
false witness was not only held in great contempt, but severe 
punishment was meted out to him if detected (Deut. 19: 16 ff.). 
The only restriction in the case of witnesses was that two wit- 
nesses at least should be required to fix a crime upon anyone.5 
If the crime were punishable by death, the witnesses must strike 
the first blow® (2did., 13:9; 17:7; of John 8:7). 

The most complete evidence we have as to the character of a 
Jewish trial falls in this period (Jer., chap. 26). The arrest was 
not made by officials, but by the prosecutors. They also named 
to the court the sentence demanded. A precedent was cited 
which evidently carried great weight in determining the verdict. 
Personal influence apparently had its part to play (vs. 24). As 
this is almost exactly the procedure in the trial of Jesus, it may 
be inferred that this system persisted in the post-exilic age. 
The trials were conducted in public, usually in the gate as the 
most frequented place. This publicity doubtless contributed 
something to the securing of justice. 

3. Crimes and punishment.—There were many offenses pun- 
ishable by death among the Hebrews. The favorite method was 
by stoning.” The execution was carried out by the crowd, the 
witnesses throwing the first stone. Burning was rare as a pun- 
ishment among the Hebrews. When it occurred, however, the 
criminal was first killed and then the body burned (1 Kings 
13:2; Am. 2:1). In the case of murder the execution was 


4The difficulty of obtaining trustworthy evidence is clear from the delineation of 
the ideal judge, who will not be limited to the evidence of the senses, and therefore 
will not be easily imposed upon (Isa. 11: 3). 


5In the constitution of the United States it is provided that a person can be con- 
victed of treason only by the testimony of two witnesses, or by confession in open 
court (Art. III, sec. 3). 


S EWALD, Antig., p. 43, explains this law as growing out of the ancient custom for 
the one who offered a sacrifice to lay his hand upon the head of the victim. Nowack, 
Heb. Arch., p. 328, note 2, is more probably correct in explaining it as a safeguard 
against “frivolous testimony.” 


7 Deut. 13:10; 17:5, for idolatry; 21:21, a rebellious son; 22:21, prenuptial 
infidelity; 22:23 f., adultery; cf Ezek. 16:40; 23:47. 
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commonly by sword, spear, or club; and the executioner was 
the go’é/, the next of kin to the victim. Upon this person was 
laid the duty of avenging the blood of his kinsman. The Hebrew 
law restricted the general primitive custom by appointing asy- 
lums from which the refugee could only be taken by a judicial 
process. The go’@/ was, however, free to slay the murderer 
before he reached the city of refuge, if he caught him. If the 
asylum was reached by the criminal, and the court decided that 
he had committed intentional murder, he was given up to the go’él 
for execution (Deut. 19: 1-13). 

This law makes no provision for the release of a homicide 
from the city of refuge. The law of blood revenge was so 
ingrained in the Semitic mind that the effect of Hebrew legisla- 
tion was to throw protection around those unfortunates who 
committed manslaughter unintentionally or justifiably. For the 
rude Semite was not likely to draw fine distinctions. This law 
virtually imprisoned the homicide until he deemed it safe to ven- 
ture within reach of the avenger. A later law (Numb., chap. 
35) limits the confinement to the life of the high priest, and 
tries to correct another abuse by forbidding a money settlement 
of a blood feud. The congregation, 7. ¢., the assembly of the 
people at the city of refuge,® decides whether the homicide is to 
be given up or not. Inthe earlier law the elders of his city seem 
to have determined that question.9 

Another very persistent law among the Hebrews, as among 
other primitive peoples,’® was the dex ¢alionis. But here, too, the 
Hebrew legislators aimed at restriction in the interest of greater 
protection to the innocent. In Deuteronomy the law is applied 
only to the case of the false witness, upon whom the same pun- 
ishment was to be inflicted that he sought for another (19: 21). 

8 Dillmann supposes the community of the homicide to be meant in Numb. 35 : 12, 


24, explaining the passage to harmonize with Deut. 19:12 (Comm. on Numb., Deut., 
and Josh., in loc.). The interpretation given above seems to me preferable. 


°’ That the Hebrew laws greatly modified for the better the primitive customs in 
blood feuds may be clearly seen by comparing with the above the early Arabian usage 
as described by W. ROBERTSON SMITH in his Kinship and Marriage, pp. 22 f. 


%0See Dillmann on Exod. 21: 23. 
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It is possible, however, that the law of /ex talionis is quoted here 
only as the statement of a general principle of retaliation. In 
the Law of Holiness the /ex talionis is given a wider application, 
extending to any bodily injury which one person might do 
to another. 

The primitive Semites, as the /ex talionis shows, made bodily 
injuries a favorite mode of punishment. Among the wild Arabs 
in southern Babylonia today the penalty for robbery is cutting 
off the hand (Peters, Mppur, Vol. II, pp. 276f.). The Hebrews 
put strict limitations upon this method of punishment. The 
only case in which cutting off the hand is enjoined is a particu- 
larly obnoxious crime of a woman (Deut. 25:12). ‘This is the 
only case, except the jus talionis, where the law ordains bodily 
mutilation as a punishment” (Dillmann, zx /oc.). 

Beating, however, was a very common form of punishment,” 
especially in our period and later. It was often inflicted in addi- 
tion to other penalties (Jer. 20:2; 37:15). Deuteronomy, in 
harmony with its efforts to safeguard the rights of the accused, 
limits the number of blows to forty, and provides that they shall 
be accurately counted (25:3). Inthe time of Josephus this had 
come to mean forty save one (Antig., Vol. IV, 8, 21; of. 2 Cor. 
11:24). 

There were various other modes of punishment practiced by 
the Hebrews. Thus we know of the stocks (Jer. 20: 2; 29: 26); 
confiscation or destruction of property (1 Kings 21:15; 1 Sam. 
11:7; Ezra 10:8); imprisonment (Jer. 32: 2; 37:15; 1 Kings 22: 
27); deposition from office (Isa. 22: 19ff.; Jer. 29: 26); excom- 
munciation, a penalty unknown in the pre-exilic period (Ezra 
10:8); and pulling out the hair—likewise, so far as known, con- 
fined to a late period (Isa. 50:6; Neh. 13:25). We find a 
reference to hanging a body on a tree in Deut. 21:22. The 
criminal was not put to death in this way, however, but the 


™See Exod. 21:20; Prov. 10:13; 19:29; Isa. 50:6. 


Punishment by confinement was rare in the earlier days, in spite of its pre- 
dominance in Egypt, whence the Israelites might have derived such customs. The 
earliest form of imprisonment is enforced residence in a particular city (1 Kings 
2:36). 
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dead body was hung up as a mark of deep shame, and as a note 
of warning to others. With this may be compared the case of 
burning mentioned above. 

The penal system of the Hebrews was designed with a two- 
fold object: to make sure that no sin should go unpunished, 
as that would leave a stain upon the land from which the 
whole people would suffer; and to safeguard the rights of 
the accused. There was at least a vague effort to put into 
practice the modern principle that a man is presumably innocent 
until proved guilty. But the Hebrews could not rid themselves 
of the ancient deep-seated notion that guilt rested upon the 
whole people until a sin was expiated (see, e. g., Gen. 4:10; 
Josh. 7:1). Therefore a rite was prescribed to be used in case 


murder was committed by an undiscoverable hand*™ (Deut. 


21:1 ff.). 

All _— civilized nations provide that the crimes of the 
fathers shall not be visited upon their children. Crimes are not 
allowed to work corruption of blood, however much an innocent 
child may unjustly suffer at the hands of an undiscriminating 
public opinion. The decalogue implies that the children were 
punishable for the sins of their fathers, even to the third and 
fourth generation. Corruption of blood is expressly sanctioned 
in the case of bastards and foreigners (Deut. 23: 2ff.). Whether 
this was due to a conception of the solidarity of the race or not, 
it was modified in later times. There is an express provision 
that children shall not be put to death for their fathers’ sins, 
nor the fathers for the children’s (Deut. 24:16; see also Jer. 
31: 29f.; Ezek. 18: 2ff.; 2 Kings 14:6). This shows a distinct 
advance upon the old and common Semitic custom of extermi- 
nating the family of a criminal, as was done in the case of Achan 
(Josh. 7:24), and of Saul’s descendants (2 Sam., chap. 21). 

4. The relation of the rich and the poor—F¥Every society may 
be roughly divided into two classes, which may be designated by 
various names. I have called them the rich and the poor, not 
because these terms are exact, but because they are practically 


3Such a rite seems to be sadly needed today in our own country, where so many 
unpunished murders are committed. 
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convenient. It is claimed by many sociologists that modern 
laws and legal procedure favor the strong as against the weak, 
the rich as against the poor. It is certainly true, also, that 
among the Hebrews the man who held a position of advantage 
was apt to use it for his own benefit ; but it is also true that we 
find a constant effort on the part of the lawmakers to check the 
abuse of this power; and the prophets who express the higher 
conscience of the nation lift up their voice with one consent in 
favor of the weak. 

It is possible to present a part of the evidence of this care 
for the weaker party in this paper. Deuteronomy absolutely for- 
bids the loaning of money, or of anything else, to a Hebrew for 
interest, though interest may be exacted of a foreigner (23:19). 
There is clear evidence that this law was violated," just as our 
laws are which forbid more than a fixed rate. All debts were 
outlawed in the seventh year, if the debtor was a Hebrew (Deut. 
15:1ff.). The people are enjoined not to refuse to lend to the 
poor because the year of release was near.*5 ‘The only notice 
in the Old Testament bearing on the observance of this law 
is the obligation undertaken by the Jews in Neh. 10:31” 
(Driver). 

The creditor was forbidden to go into a debtor’s house to 
receive an article given as a pledge; if the pledge was a gar- 
ment, and the debtor was poor, the creditor was forbidden to 
keep it over night*® (Deut. 24:10-13). It was forbidden to take 
the millstones in pledge (24:6). There was, however, no 
exemption of property for the debtor. Every particle of his 

™ Ezek. 18:13; 22:12; Isa. 24:2; Ps. 15:5; Neh. 5:7; Jer. 15:10. “I have not 
lent on usury, neither have men lent to me on usury; yet every one of them doth 


curse me,” shows that the practice of taking usury led to much friction. It would 
appear that the custom of taking interest increased in the post-exilic age (cf Matt. 


25:27). 


15On the question whether the year of release brought about an absolute cancel- 
lation of the debt, as I take to be its intent, or only a suspension of payment for the 
Sabbath year, see DRIVER, Deuteronomy, pp. 178 ff. 


%6 The garment was used by the oriental as a covering at night. As wages were 
paid daily (Deut. 24:15), it would be possible to repay a small loan at the end of the 
same day on which it was made. 
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property, his wife and children, and even his own person, were 
liable to seizure and sale. 

The tithe of the third year—that is, of the vegetable prod- 
ucts—was to be held in store for the poor of the land (Deut. 
14:28f.; 26:12ff.; cf W. Robinson Smith, Old Testament in the 
Jewish Church, 2A edition, p. 362). As there is no provision for 
this tithe in the Priest Code, it is very likely that the attempt 
to enforce it had been given up. In the post-exilic period the 
tithe was extended to the flocks and became the exclusive 
property of the priests and Levites (Numb. 18: 21 ff.).%7__ Provi- 
sion was made that the poor should have the gleanings of the 
vineyard, olive trees, and harvest field (Deut. 24:19ff.). The 
earliest code had provided that the poor might eat what grew 
of itself in the seventh year, when the land was to lie fallow 
(Exod. 23:10f.); but in Leviticus the owner of the land was to 
eat this himself (25:1-7). The wayfarer was allowed to satisfy 
his immediate wants from the vineyard and cornfield; but was 
not permitted to carry any of the produce away with him (Deut. 
23:24f.). 

The rights of the landholder were jealously guarded. The 
state had no right of eminent domain. There was an inalien- 
able right for a family to retain its ancestral lands. If one were 
forced to sell land, on account of poverty, it was the right and 
duty of the nearest of kin to buy it (Jer. 32:7; Ruth 4:1 ff.). 
Women who inherited land, according to a judgment preserved in 
a late source, were restricted in marriage to their own tribe, in 
order to prevent the alienation of land from the tribe (Numbers, 
chap. 36). The accumulation of landed estates in violation of 


7In Tobit 1:8 there is a probable reference to the deuteronomic tithe for the 
poor: “The third tithe I gave to them to whom it was meet.” Josephus knows the 
law, but is evidently attempting a harmony of the two codes, Antig., IV, 8,22. There 
is no good evidence that the law was actually enforced. The references in Neh. 
10:37; 13:5; Mal. 3:8, 10 are to the tithes of the Priest Code. It is held by some, 
e. g., Nowack, Heb. Arch., Il, 258, that the tithe of the Priest Code, like that of 
Deuteronomy, covered only vegetable products. 


%8Naboth refused to sell his land to Ahab, and the king could not force him to 
part with his estate. Jezebel secured the coveted property by confiscation after Naboth 
had been put to death on the charge of blasphemy and /2se-mayesté (1 Kings, chap. 21). 
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this principle was severely denounced by Isaiah (5:8). Provision 
was finally made which substituted for the sale of land a lease 
expiring by limitation in the year of jubilee (Leviticus, chaps. 25, 
27; Numb. 36:4). 

5. Trade and industrial relations—The Hebrews did not 
become in our period an important trading people. The ideals 
of wealth were to the last pastoral and agricultural..? The tithes 
were laid to the last on the produce of the soil and of the flock. 
There were, however, other industrial classes, as potters (Jer. 
18:19), fishermen and hunters (eid, 16:16), barbers (Ezek. 
5:1), carpenters and masons (2 Kings 22:6; Ezra 3:7), crafts- 
men and smiths (2 Kings 24:14), goldsmiths and perfumers 
(Neh. 3:8). There were merchants, too, who are said to have 
taken part in the rebuilding of the walls (Neh. 3:32), but they 
were probably Phcenicians, as this people seems to have con- 
trolled Jewish trade in the early post-exilic period (Neh. 13:16). 
The Jews, like some modern societies, seemed to look with con- 
tempt upon traders.”? In fact, the common Hebrew term for 
trader is properly Canaanite. The exile had a great influence in 
developing the trade spirit. It was the most convenient thing 
for an unattached people to turn to (see Nowack, Hed. 
Arch., 1, p. 251). 

The deuteronomic law prescribes that the traders, who are 
there assumed to be Hebrews, shall be just in their dealings. _ 
They are forbidden to have a large ephah or weight for buying 
and a small one for selling (Deut. 35: 13 ff.; cf Am. 8:5; Lev. 
19: 35 ff.; Mic.6: 10 f.; Prov. 16:11; Ezek. 45: 10f.). The pro- 
hibition and the references cited show pretty clearly that there 
was a great deal of cheating intrade. The orientals do not seem 
today to recognize any ethical principles in buying and selling. 
But it is evident that among the Hebrews there was a high ideal, 
little as it may have been regarded. 

This article may fitly conclude with a few words about the 
social ideal of the Hebrew people. From the data given it must 

9See, ¢. g., Jer. 5:17; 9:10; Deut. 28; Joel, chap. 1; Ezek. 28:26. 


2 Ezek. 16 : 29, correctly rendered, as Davidson in the Camé. Bid., “with the mer- 
chants’ land, even Chaldea ;” cf 17:4; Hos. 12:7; Isa. 47:15. 
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be apparent that the ideal was communistic rather than individ- 
ual. The idea perpetually insisted on is that the nation con- 
stitutes a family, and the relation of one member to another is 
that of brother. Hence it is that the Hebrew might make exac- 
tions of the foreigner which were prohibited in the case ofa 
fellow-Hebrew. The scandal caused by the oppression of the 
poor in Nehemiah’s day was due to the ill-treatment of brethren : 
‘‘Our flesh is as the flesh of our brethren, our children as their 
children” (Neh. 5:5). The governor denounced the oppressors 
because they exacted usury of their brothers: ‘Would ye even 
sell your brethren?” he asks in righteous indignation. 

It is true that the tie of blood kinship was very strong among 
other nations than the Hebrew;* but the relation growing out 
of these ties was purified by the higher ethical conceptions of 
the Hebrews, and the bond was more comprehensive. The 
development of the idea of Abraham as the father of the race, 
and the extension of the term brother to mean any Hebrew, 
were important factors in forming the conception of the solidarity 
of the peculiar people. From this bond we can easily under- 
stand much of the good in the social life of the people. Modern 
sociologists may learn much from a study of the Hebrew 
ideals. 


2tSee W. R. SMITH, Kinship and Marriage, and H. C. TRUMBULL, Blood Cove- 
nant, 
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THE NATURE OF ThE LEPROSY OF THE BIBLE. 


FROM A MEDICAL AND BIBLICAL POINT OF VIEW. 


By Jay F. SCHAMBERG, A.B., M.D., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE nature of the leprosy described in the thirteenth chap- 
ter of the book of Leviticus has been the subject of considerable 
research on the part of medical and biblical scholars. 

That there should exist today diversity of opinion upon the 
nature of this disease is not surprising, when the difficulties 
attending the translation of the biblical text are properly under- 
stood. 

During the past four thousand years the Hebrew language 
has been undergoing the evolutionary changes to which all lan- 
guages are subject. There can be no doubt that the meanings 
of some words have been so modified that their primitive signifi- 
cation has been entirely lost. It is a philologic axiom that the 
older a language becomes, the more do the words draw away 
from their etymologic progenitors. And so translators of the 
Bible have been confronted with the difficult task of translating 
certain Hebrew words, the exact meanings of which had been 
lost during the march of centuries. These words, which con- 
veyed definite and specific ideas to the writers of the Bible, have 
been translated only with the aid of the etymologic key. Such 
translations, while approximate, are often sufficiently inexact to 
lead to grave error. Medical terms, such as are used in the 
description of leprosy, have been particularly difficult of trans- 
lation. This may account for some of the incongruities in the 
translated text. 

In discussing the nature of the depra hebreorum, the question 
which naturally presents itself for solution is: ‘‘Was the lepra 


of the Bible identical with our modern leprosy or lepra?” Let 
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us institute a comparison between the ¢saraath of Moses and 
the modern disease of leprosy. 

Turning to the thirteenth chapter of Leviticus (King James 
version), we read: 

Vss. 1, 2, ‘And the Lord spake unto Moses and Aaron say- 
ing,” ‘‘When a man shall have in the skin of his flesh a rising, a 
scab or bright spot, and it be in the skin of his flesh like the 
plague of leprosy ; then he shall be brought unto Aaron the priest, 
or unto one of his sons, the priests.” Vs. 3, “And the priest 
shall look on the plague in the skin of the flesh, and when the 
hair in the plague is turned white, and the plague in sight be 
deeper than the skin of his flesh, it is a plague of leprosy; and 
the priest shall look on him and pronounce him unclean.’’* 
Vs. 45, ‘And the leper in whom the plague is, his clothes shall 
be rent and his head bare, and he shall put a covering upon his 
upper lip, and shall cry, ‘unclean, unclean.’” Vs. 46, ‘All 
the days wherein the plague shall be in him, he shall be defiled : 
he is unclean: he shall dwell alone: without the camp shall his 
habitation be.” 

According to the above description, the characteristic fea- 
tures of leprosy were (1) the existence of bright white spots in 
the skin, the hair of which had also become white; (2) the 
depression of the patches below the level of the skin; (3) the 
existence of quick raw flesh; (4) the spreading of the scab or 
scall. , 

Now let us turn to a description of modern leprosy. Leprosy 
is a chronic constitutional disease, in all probability caused by 
the introduction into the system of a specific germ, and affecting 
chiefly the skin and nervous system. There are two forms, the 
tubercular or nodular form, and the anesthetic or nervous; 
these two varieties are frequently associated. 

The tubercular form is characterized by the occurrence of 
dark-brown nodules upon the skin, particularly that of the face. 
These may persist, disappear spontaneously, or break down and 
discharge. In an advanced case the face is covered with firm, 
livid, nodular elevations, between which are evident deep furrows 


* Vss. 4-44 are omitted for want of space. 
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corresponding to the natural lines of the face. This is particu- 
larly marked upon the forehead, and gives to the patient the 
so-called leonine expression. The nose, lips, and ears are swol- 
len beyond their natural size, the eyes are staring, the eyebrows 
and eyelashes lost, the whole producing a hideous picture of 
deformity. The breath is putrid and the voice hoarse. 

In the anesthetic form of leprosy the first manifestation 
upon the skin is frequently an outbreak of large blisters, which 
rupture and leave whitish scars. Or there may appear spots of a 
bluish-red or reddish-brown color, later becoming yellow. Occa- 
sionally white spots, much whiter than the rest of the skin, 
occur. There is, in the beginning, increased sensibility over 
these spots; later, however, the sensation becomes impaired and 
finally lost, so that the prick of a pin is no longer felt. The 
patient suffers much from terrible shooting pains along the 
nerves. As the disease progresses, the limbs become paralyzed, 
the muscles waste, and the skin becomes harsh and dry. The 
patient loses strength and becomes bedridden. Ulceration or 
gangrene may occur, involving the fingers and toes, or even the 
hands and feet. These members rot off, leaving discharging 
and mutilated stumps. The patient, weakened by the ravages of 
this disease, falls easy prey to intercurrent affections. 

Now, comparing this with the Levitical description, we are, 
first of all, struck by the absence of all reference in the latter to 
the hideous facial deformity. If such had existed, it could not 
possibly have escaped observation. We must therefore take it 
for granted that it did not exist. Now, although improbable, it 
is still within the bounds of possibility that the tubercular 
variety of leprosy was not known in biblical times. While 
tubercular leprosy comprises 50 to 75 per cent. of all cases in 
temperate climates, it reaches as low as 20 or even I0 per cent. 
in tropical climates. It is, then, with anesthetic leprosy that we 
will compare ¢saraath. 

It is true that bright white spots do occur in the early stages 
of anesthetic leprosy; these are, however, far from constant. 
The spots are much more likely to be reddish, brownish, or yel- 
lowish in color. Indeed, the white spots are so infrequent that 
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no mention is made of them in ordinary text-books on the sub- 
ject, but only in the most exhaustive treatises. And yet the 
Talmud laid so much stress upon the degree of whiteness that 
it subtly distinguished four grades of white and compared them 
to snow, limestone, the membrane of an egg, and the wool of a 
newly born lamb. 

The hair of the body in leprosy becomes brittle and falls 
out; where it remains it may turn white. This is diagnostically 
of so little importance that it is barely mentioned in the whole 
literature of the subject. 

The most characteristic sign of anesthetic leprosy is the 
occurrence of loss of sensation over discolored areas. The 
color of the spot is a matter of little moment. There is abso- 
lutely no mention in the Levitical text of loss of feeling in the 
white spots. There is likewise no mention of paralysis, wasting 
of muscles, shooting pains, and, most remarkable of all, of the 
terrible mutilations. 

The Levitical code prescribed that in doubtful cases the 
several examinations of the patient should be made at intervals 
of seven days, thus permitting the priest to note the progress 
of the disease. Leprosy is an exceedingly slow affection, par- 
ticularly in the beginning, and a fortnight would show absolutely 
no change in the vast majority of cases. 

Now, if the Mosaic description did not refer to leprosy, to 
what did it refer? There are several well-known diseases of the 
skin characterized by symptoms corresponding with the biblical 
description of ¢saraath. 

There is a disease known as “vitiligo,” quite common in the 
tropics, which is characterized by bright white spots, the hairs 
of which lose their color and become white. The disease tends 
to get progressively worse, and may involve large areas of the 
body surface. Cases are on record of negroes affected with this 
disease turning entirely white. The affection is a harmless one 
and is only objectionable on account of the disfigurement that 
it occasions. While this description is fresh in our memory, let 
us refer to Levit. 13:12: ‘Then the priest shall consider and 
behold, if the leprosy have covered all his flesh, he shall pro- 
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nounce him clean, that hath the plague: it is turned white: he 
is clean.” This verse would be quite inexplicable if this disease 
were regarded as leprosy, for it partakes of the nature of a 
paradox that the spreading of a diseased area (granted that the 
disease be of the gravity of leprosy) until the entire body is 
involved should be interpreted as rendering one clean or free 
from disease. This verse could be readily explained, however, 
under the assumption that the disease was vitiligo: the turning 
white of the entire surface would cause the obliteration of all 
spots, as there would then be uniformity of color; vitiligo hav- 
ing no other symptoms, the patient would, to all intents and 
purposes, be well or clean. 
It might be contended that the ¢savaath of Moses had under- 
gone modifications during the lapse of centuries, and had finally 
terminated in our modern leprosy. This is extremely improb- 
able, as we have a thoroughly authentic and detailed description 
of leprosy by Aretzus, written in the first century of the Chris- 
tian era. The description corresponds exactly with modern 
leprosy. If leprosy has not changed in the slightest degree 
within the past 1800 years, it is not likely that it ever presented 
- any marked deviations from its present picture. 

Yet, it may be urged: If biblical and modern leprosy are dis- 
tinct diseases, how is it that the ancients and the moderns con- 
cur in ostracizing and segregating those afflicted with this disease, 
and this disease alone? I am of the opinion that scriptural exam- 
ple is the sole factor that has led to the segregating of lepers. 
The sequestering of lepers was indorsed by science centuries 
after it had been practiced as a result of biblical mandate. Had 
the Bible never been written, it is probable that lepers would 
today be at large. While leprosy is supposed to be a conta- 
gious disease today, there is not a unanimity of sentiment on 
this subject, among authorities. It is probably no more conta- 
gious than pulmonary consumption, and less so than syphilis. 
With these diseases, however, there was no biblical example of 
ostracism to be followed. Despite the explicit proscriptions in 
Leviticus, there is much evidence to prove that the ancient 
Jews themselves, at least in the talmudical times, did not look 
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upon ¢saraath as contagious. While Jewish lepers were obliged 
to live outside the camp, the same restrictions were not imposed 
upon non-Jews. The Mishnah says: Leprous heathens and 
unnaturalized proselytes were not unclean; neither were the 
clothing nor the houses of leprous heathens unclean. Is it 
probable that a law discriminating between Jew and heathen in 
its enforcement would be sanitary in character? Furthermore, 
a fiancé suspected of leprosy was not to be examined upon the 
day of his marriage, but only upon the seventh day thereafter. 
What a hazardous indiscretion, had the disease been regarded 
as contagious! Again, examinations of suspected lepers were 
never conducted at the beginning of a holiday, but were always 
postponed until its termination. 

If a person pulled out the white hairs (which were supposed 
to be characteristic of leprosy) before the official examination, 
he was clean. It was the letter of the law that had to be 
enforced. Hygiene would have said: This man had the diagnos- 
tic signs of the disease upon him; but ceremonial law stepped in 
and said: They are no longer present. 

In all cases of doubt the patient was regarded as clean. This 
would have been an unwise policy in dealing with a contagious 
disease. 

The above considerations indicate that leprosy, or rather 
tsaraath, was not considered by the ancient Jews a contagious 
disease. 

Now, if leprosy was not considered contagious, the expulsion 
of the lepers from the camp could not have had a sanitary sig- 
nificance, and if it had not, what was its import? It was purely 
and simply a religious ceremonial. The God of Moses was a 
personal God, a being who interfered in mundane affairs, who 
rewarded the good and punished the wicked. Leprosy was a 
disease inflicted by God upon those who transgressed his laws. 
It was a divine retribution, a visitation of providence for evil 
thoughts and evil deeds. It was called the “finger of God.” 
Every leper mentioned in the Old Testament was smitten with 
this disease because of some transgression. Kalisch says: 
“Miriam uttered disrespectful words against God’s chosen 
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servant, Moses, and therefore was she smitten with leprosy. Joab 
together with his family and descendants were cursed by David 
for having treacherously murdered his great rival, Abner. Gehazi 
provoked the anger of Elisha for his mean covetousness calcu- 
lated to bring the name of Israel into disrepute among the heathen. 
King Azariah clung to reproachful worship on high places; and 
Uzziah was smitten with incurable leprosy for his alleged usurpa- 
tion of priestly privileges in burning incense on the golden altar 
of the temple.” 

The Talmud declared that leprosy should be looked upon by 
the sufferer as an ‘‘altar of atonement,” since it was only sent for 
great transgressions, such as idolatry, incest, calumny, and perjury. 

It was only natural, therefore, that the people by @ posteriori 
reasoning should have looked upon persons afflicted with ¢saraath 
as transgressors. They had violated the laws of God, and their 
transgression had been great, else they would not have been so 
afflicted. Their presence, therefore, in the community was likely 
to contaminate, to morally infect others: hence were they ostra- 
cized. And so long as the signs of the disease, or, metaphori- 
cally speaking, the finger of God, remained upon them, so long 
were they obliged to remain without the camp. When the leper 
was cured, the priest was to make an atonement before the Lord, 
and expiatory sacrifices in the form of a sin-offering and a tres- 
pass-offering were to be made.* 

In the consideration of the nature of ¢savaath, we have thus 
far had recourse to internal evidence alone. Let us endeavor to 
gain some knowledge through collateral channels. 

The earliest translation of the word ¢saraath into any language 
was, of course, its rendering into the Greek in the translation of 
the Hebrew Bible. Inthe Septuagint the word ¢saraath is ren- 
dered by the word “lepra.”” We are justified, therefore, in believ- 
ing that the Hebrews attached the same meaning to the word 
tsaraath that the Greeks did to the word lepra. Now, lepra is 
derived from the word “lepros,” which means rough or scaly. 
According to the medical writings of Aetius, Actuarius, Oriba- 


? From the above paragraph it is evident that the disease known as leprosy was a 
curable affection. No cure is known for modern leprosy. 
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sius, and others, lepra was uniformly regarded as a circular super- 
ficial eruption of the skin—in other words, the psoriasis of 
modern times. Lepra was also regarded by the Greeks as curable, 
as may be observed in the following quotation from Hippocrates : 
“Lichen and lepra are the more easily cured, the more recent 
they are, and the younger the patients, and the more soft and 
fleshy the parts of the body in which they occur.” 

There is absolutely nothing in the Greek description of lepra 
that suggests, even in aremote manner, the modern leprosy. The 
Greeks in speaking of true leprosy did not use the term lepra, 
but elephantiasis. It is evident that they meant by lepra an 
affection distinct and apart from our modern disease of leprosy. 

The confusion and obscurity that have enveloped this subject 
for centuries have resulted from the use of different terms in 
successive ages to designate the same disease, and from a total 
change in the meaning and application of the word lepra. 

With the evidence at hand, the following conclusions may be 
formulated : (1) ‘that the biblical disease known as ¢saraath com- 
prised a number of cutaneous disorders, chief among which were 
vitiligo and psoriasis ; (2) that there is no evidence in the Levit- 
ical description to warrant the belief that leprosy, in the modern 
sense of the word, existed among the Jews at that period; (3) 
that ¢saraath was not looked upon by the Jews, at least in the tal- 
mudical times, as a contagious disease ; (4) that the segregation 
of lepers had its origin in the biblical example of sequestering 
those affected with ¢savaath; (5) that the word lepra or leprosy is 
at the present day applied to atotally different disease from that 
which the Greeks so designated ; and (6) that translators of the 
Bible ought not to use the term lepra or leprosy in translating 
tsaraath, but ought rather to Anglicize the Hebrew word itself. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION OF LAWS AND JUSTICE IN 
EARLY JEWISH AND CHRISTIAN ERAS. 


FROM TALMUDIC AND POST-BIBLICAL RECORDS. 


By JULIUS SILVERSMITH, M.A,, 
Washington, D. C. 


Tue thousands of legal works and writings upon jurispru- 
dence, whether derived from the Justinian, Roman, or Napo- 
leonic codes, have not materially improved or supplanted the 
biblical and talmudic methods of dispensing justice. Albeit a 
Blackstone has laid down a guide for legal students, the princi- 
ples are no less derived from the Old Testament laws ; a Green- 
leaf has made some innovations regarding evidence, but, in a 
general sense, the same rules were applied in their widest sense 
by the Jews during the two statehoods. 

The Hebrew term Mishpath expresses a sacred sentiment, 
while the talmudic Beth-din, the tribunal of law, was no less a 
hallowed conception among the Israelites in their primitive eras. 
The chief aim of the elders was directed to rightly adjudge all 
differences according to equitable principles. The biblical dicta, 
from their very inception, declare for the ethical idea of a place 
of judgment. The deity is represented as the most high and 
impartial judge, and it is commanded that all men must appeal 
to those selected and called to administer affairs of justice. To 
ask for a decision was to bring the causes of complaints before 
God ; to come before a tribunal was to tread upon holy ground ; 
God was always present. Such was the expression regarding 
courts and judges. . 

The most humane, cardinal principle underlying the Jewish 
methods of jurisprudence was that all men, heathen or Israelite, 
were equal before the tribunes. In Mosaism no forcible means 
was advocated, as was the habit among the surrounding nations, 


which drew lines between castes, and where distinctions were 
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made between men. The Mosaic laws discriminated largely 
between parents and their children, as also between the master 
and his slaves, and they sought more particularly to guard and 
protect the widows and orphans. The Roman and Greek laws 
were diametrically opposed to such laws in that these rights 
were not protected. 

That the framers of the Declaration of Independence of the 
American revolutionists in 1776 had taken their cue from the 
Judaic system is clearly demonstrated. ‘All men are equal 
before the law,” is the dictum expressed in the Judaic and 
American Magna Charta. The Justinian Pandects, more than 
five hundred years before Christ, were devoid of these cardinal 
principles. 

Prior to the exodus from Egypt the heads of houses were 
the judges. After that event, Moses, the lawgiver, assumes 
this prerogative. But this labor was too much for a single per- 
son, and he soon organized courts, thereby separating the state 
affairs from the judiciary. While so journeying in the desert, 
he was advised by Jethro to cause the people of Israel to elect 
the most honored, enlightened, and rational men to act as judges 
over communities comprising 1,000, 100, 50, and 10 persons, 
making it incumbent upon them that all complicated and diffi- 
cult causes be finally adjudicated by Moses. All of these judges 
were provided with associates, termed Shoterim, who were the 
authorized officers for executing all orders and mandates. After 
the people were domiciled in Palestine, this system was again 
altered to the circumstances that courts were established in 
cities and towns. In this, as in former systems, the judges were 
to submit questions, and decisions, when difficult or complicated, 
to the upper court, located in the portals of the temple, whereof 
the high priest was the presiding head. There were evidently 
many such courts ; the tribunal allows to each court three judges, 
while Flavius Josephus claims that seven men were the judges. 

Aside from these circuit courts there was also a college of 
elders—a senate whose functions were designed to rid the city 
of all evil and crime. They had likewise jurisdiction over life 
and death. They were also a sort of coroner's jury, in case a 
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person was found murdered, and the person who had committed 
the deed was unknown. 

There was a third tribunal, the heads of which were desig- 
nated P’dilim, arbitrating judges, whose duties were to assess 
damages and torts. 

The upper — or, as we may call it, the supreme — court, located 
in the anteportals of the holy of holies, was not an appellate 
court for contending litigants, but rather for the purpose of giv- 
ing the lower-court judges the privilege to bring questions of 
law and equity before this highest court. It was permitted, 
however, for parties at law to place their causes before this court 
in the beginning. Thus the people were prone to call into their 
affairs Joshua, Samuel, Saul, and David, and others, as their tem- 
poral arbiters. The foremost of these was Samuel, who had 
attained the greatest popular confidence, having established local 
courts at Bethel, Gilgal, and Mizpah, which he regularly visited. 
It is related of David that he selected six thousand Levites as 
judges and executive officers, placing them in the cities and 
towns throughout Palestine. Again, when the state suffered — 
partition, King Jehosaphat was active in recognizing the judiciary 
by appointing judges of the highest tribunal, consisting of 
priests, Levites, and tribal chieftains. At the head of these, a 
prince of the house of Judah was appointed as the secular judge, 
while the high priest was the presiding judge in all spiritual 
matters. There was, besides, the college of elders, which had the 
function of deciding all causes. 

This was the system of jurisprudence in vogue during the 
first and second statehood of the Jews, and even throughout the 
talmudic eras and for several centuries thereafter. Every city 
contained a local court, and three authorized law professors. If 
a city contained 120 Jewish citizens, it was provided with a senate 
of twenty-three members, which was known as the minor sanhe- 
drim, and had jurisdiction in capital punishments. Jerusalem 
city had two such tribunals, one over the approach of the hill of 
the temple, and the other in the anteportals of the temple. 
The latter was termed the Sanhedrim, and consisted of seventy- 
one members, chiefly priests, Levites, and Israelites. Its presi- 
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dent was a prince of some tribe, and a parent judge acted as 
vice-president. Its number, seventy-one, was obligatory, so that 
a majority decision could always be relied on. Aside from the 
judges there were two recording clerks for noting decisions, either 
in cases of acquittal or condemnation. 

The difference between the courts which had three judges, 
with jurisdiction only in civil and minor cause, and the sanhe- 
drim of twenty-three judges was that the latter decided and 
adjudicated in capital crimes. The local courts were invariably 
at the portals of atown or city, and near to the public market, 
where frequent quarrels and differences ensued. The higher 
courts of the holy city were held in a large and spacious hall of 
the temple. 

During the second Jewish statehood the two small sanhe- 
drims held sessions respectively in the approach to temple hill, 
and at the antehall of the temple. The great sanhedrim was 
assigned to an inner chamber of great dimensions. All sessions 
were public. The judges were ranged in a semi-circular row of 
seats, so that each could see the other. The prince, or Wassi, 
was the president, who was invariably elected by the members 
of the sanhedrim; at his right side the parent judge, Ad-deth-din, 
took his station. There were besides three rows of students 
and candidates, placed a step lower than were the sanhedrim 
incumbents, and from these candidates vacancies were filled. 

The terms of session were not fixed, and were subject to the 
desires of contending litigants. After the exilic era the local 
judges were required to hold sessions twice a week— on Mon- 
days and Thursdays—an ordinance ascribed to Ezra. Another 
ordinance required that sessions should be held during the day 
—generally in the morning or between the hours of the offer- 
ing in the temple and the vesper act. The supreme court often 
continued its sessions after sunset. No sessions of any of the tri- 
bunals were permitted either on sabbath or holidays, between 
the first and fifteenth day of Nisan and Tishri. The feast days 
were ordained as the first two and the last two days of Pesach 
(Easter) and Feast of Booths, the two days of Pentecost and 
New Year, as well as the Day of Atonement. The sessions could 
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be called at will by the sanhedrim on all other days not other- 
wise interdicted. The Massi could convene a session whenever 
occasion required it. 

It was the rule that individual litigants could choose their 
judges by mutual consent. Parties were required to bring all 
civil suits before their local judges, who had complete jurisdic- 
tion. A complainant was required to make his plea verbally or 
by a written statement, but in no case was he permitted to state 
the cause. A citation could issue, and a deputy was authorized 
to summon the defendant for the day and hour set apart; the 
prosecutor could deliver this subpoena himself, if he desired to 
do so. It was required that the judge should understand the 
language of the complainant, although he might not speak his 
tongue; otherwise he was permitted to employ a translator. 
None could be heard in the absence of one or the other. 

No intimidation was to be allowed. When both came before 
the courts, the complainant had to state the cause of his com- 
plaint, together with all the circumstances relating to it. The 
defendant was allowed to state in full his counter-argument and 
defense. A general denial was not accepted. 

A person charged with a crime could not be at liberty, and 
was held in confinement until a decision was rendered in his 
case. A verdict was never uttered until the second day after 
the defendant was found guilty, and his execution was at once 
proceeded with, so that no undue misery or torture might harass 
the condemned; then, until the last moments before the execu- 
tion, the culprit was allowed to bring facts before the judges 
which might be in his favor, and the courts were required to 
listen to him, and, if necessary, upset their verdict. 

The Jewish law tolerated no advocates or lawyers. The 
complainants and defendants were constantly before the eyes of 
the judges. Nor were any preliminary investigations permis- 
sible of either one or the other party, nor could the courts 
declare a judgment or verdict in the absence of either the com- 
plainant or defendant. 

An important feature was the taking of testimony from wit- 
nesses; if no witnesses were present or cognizant of the facts, 
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the oath was of paramount necessity. Aside from these latter, 
the inquiry into circumstances surrounding a cause are most 
minutely given inthe Talmud. Such methods as tortures and 
inquisitions are unknown either to the Mosaic or talmudic eras. 
An execution could take place only in the presence of the judges 
and the witnesses, which latter were required to lay their hands 
upon the culprit as the first of the executioners. 
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THE. STUDY OF MAN AS RELATED TO RELIGIOUS 
WORK. 


By PROFESSOR GEORGE E. DAwsoON, Pu.D., 
Bible Normal College, Springfield, Mass. 


PROFESSOR HADDEN, in his recent book, Zhe Study of Man, 
says: “It seems strange that man should study everything in 
heaven and earth and largely neglect the study of himself, yet 
this is what has virtually happened.” If this is true of human 
knowledge in general, it is more especially true of that branch 
of knowledge which has to do with men’s religious natures. 
Religious teachers, both in the pulpit and in the Sunday-school 
class-room, have as yet scarcely glimpsed the human problem 
involved in their work. As theologians they have studied God 
and such cognate subjects as have been supposed to define 
man’s relations to God. As teachers they have studied the 
Bible, the geography of Palestine, Bible history, and similar 
topics. But both, theologians and Sunday-school teachers, have 
contented themselves with the most general and vague knowl- 
edge of the adults and children to whom they have been minis- 
tering. 

One has but to examine the curricula of theological semi- 
naries, where the standard of preparation for religious leadership 
is set, to realize how completely neglected are those branches of 
scientific knowledge which bear directly upon human life. Soci- 
ology, indeed, is beginning to receive attention, but sociology is 
the most highly complex and derivative of the human sciences. 
Without a knowledge of the more specificand elementary sciences 
from which it is derived, it can be made little more than a mat- 
ter of social recipes, and is of doubtful value. These funda- 
mental sciences, such as biology, anthropology, and psychology, 
have no recognized place in the training of religious workers. 


Now, of course, it is said that secular education supplies these 
176 
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forms of instruction. This may be true, but secular schools do 
not, as a rule, take the point of view even of ethical education, 
to say nothing of religious education. Science is often taught 
from the point of view of knowledge for its own sake, which 
may satisfy the conscience of an esoteric scholarship, but which 
is as illogical for the flesh-and-blood existence of men as is the 
standard of art for art’s sake. As a matter of fact, too, the 
majority of college men who enter theological seminaries have 
. had little thorough training in these human sciences. Certain it 
is that seminary graduates, of more recent years, complain of 
their deficiency in this respect. Within a few months a consid- 
erable number of well-educated ministers of the gospel have 
told the writer that they suffer in their work from ignorance of 
such branches of knowledge. Some of them are trying to sup- 
plement their education by graduate work in schools that give 
them facilities for biological or psychological research. 

But, I fancy, the absence of departments which would bring 
the modern sciences to bear upon religious problems is not due 
solely to the fact that such work should be done elsewhere. It 
is partly due to an antagonism to scientific work, or at least to 
a mistrust of its effects upon the minds of students. We have 
here to do with the age-long antipathy shown by religious leaders 
toward a scientific outlook upon the phenomena of life. The 
history of the conflict between science and theology is the most 
distressing thing in human annals to a man who tries to be reli- 
gious and intelligent at the same time. One cannot help won- 
dering how long this sort of thing will continue and the church 
remain in the position of accepting no fact from scientific sources 
until it is forced to do so. With the widest charity for all shades 
of opinion, we Christians should at least do two things: (1) 
read history and (2) open our eyes to current events. We can- 
not read history without learning that scientific knowledge has 
finally conquered in every issue; and we cannot open our eyes 
to current events without seeing that scientific knowledge and 
scientific methods of obtaining and applying it are advancing 
with irresistible and rapidly accelerating force. Nor is this to 
be wondered at. Science, after all is said for or against it, is only 
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the investigation and classification of facts; and facts are true 
things, and truth is eternal, whether on the earth beneath or in 
the heavens above. 

If one has to lament the neglect of the human sciences in 
theological seminaries, he has also to lament their neglect in the 
training of Sunday-school workers. Some eleven million chil- 
dren and adults in the United States are today receiving their 
religious education under the auspices of the International 
Sunday-School Association. The leaders of this great move- 
ment are devoted and zealous men and women. They have done 
a great work and have made posterity their debtors. But we 
cannot ignore their limitations, though we would fain excuse 
them. Their lesson material is chosen from a theologically 
religious point of view, and not froma psychologically and peda- 
gogically religious point of view. I say ‘theologically religious 
point of view,” because the aim appears to be to select biblical 
truth according to standards that the various religious bodies 
hold to be necessary, and not according to the nature and needs 
of those instructed. The result is that all grades of intelligence 
and all levels of interest are subjected to the same conditions, 
except in those rare cases where teachers have sufficient discern- 
ment and skill to make adaptations. Sucha uniformity in lesson 
material has, of course, no sanction in educational science. It 
violates the first principle of graded instruction, and all attempts 
at effective gradation of Sunday schools must be farcical so long 
as such a method obtains. 

But if the selection of lesson material is at fault, the selec- 
tion and training of teachers are more so. One may easily be 
betrayed into unjust criticism at this point, and such criticism I 
have the greatest desire to avoid. We must remember, to be 
sure, that Sunday-school teaching is largely a volunteer service, 
and there is a dearth of men and women who are willing to 
undertake it. But this cannot obscure the fact that, if the church 
is to rise to its full duty and privilege as an educative force, it 
must raise the standard of its teaching. Even as affairs now 
stand, teachers might often be selected for their practical knowl- 
edge of a given age or condition of childhood, and for their 
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interest in such. They could also, in any case, be given a 
different point of view from which to work. At present the 
stress is all laid upon the Bible and the methods of teaching the 
Bible. Teachers are exhorted to study their Bibles. They 
attend normal classes that they may learn the interpretation of 
passages of Scripture and the best methods of teaching a par- 
ticular lesson. Commentaries and lesson-helps abound, and are 
diligently used. And this is well. None too much pains is 
taken in obtaining knowledge of the Bible and the methods of 
teaching it. But is this the end of Sunday-school work? Or is 
it the means? Obviously, it is but the means, and the end is 
the perfecting of religious character in the child. But how can 
the latter be accomplished without an adequate knowledge of 
what the child is and what he needs? This knowledge is the 
neglected factor in Sunday-school work. The Sunday school, 
in fact, is bibliocentric instead of anthropocentric. That is to 
say, its work centers in the Bible and not in the man. 

There is, then, no scientific study of man as a preparation 
for religious work. Religion, which is the most complex prod- 
uct of human consciousness, should be the last to disregard the 
elements of physical and psychical life that enter into that con- 
sciousness. Yet such is the case. Sin, which the church regards 
as the most deadly malady of the soul, should be the first to 
receive as accurate a diagnosis as modern knowledge can render. 
Yet such is not the case. The stress of religious training is laid 
upon the means and methods of religious culture and regenera- 
tion from sin. The life that is to be made religious, or regen- 
erated, is regarded only in a general and theoretical way. There 
are no courses of instruction in theological seminaries that apply 
modern science in revealing how God makes a man, or how man, 
through his ignorance and depravity, may unmake himself. 
There are no normal classes in the Sunday school for the study 
of children’s instincts, habits, intelligence, interests, or condi- 
tions of life. There are no lesson-helps issued to guide teachers 
to a better understanding of the problems involved in such a 
study. 

Now, this can mean but one of two things: either there is a 
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naive unconsciousness of any need of knowledge on the human 
side of the problem, or, such need being recognized, there is a 
belief that its satisfaction is doubtful or impossible. The former 
alternative would suit the temper of an age of thaumaturgy, 
when no proximate conditions were recognized, when everything 
was referred directly to the intervention of good or evil spirits, 
and when culture and cure were matters of magic. The latter 
alternative would suit an age of @ prio philosophy, when the 
limits of knowledge have been carefully defined, and when it 
has been declared vain or impious to seek to go beyond them. 
But are not both alternatives altogether too simple to satisfy a 
strictly modern point of view? Let us see. 

It may be true, as Professor Hadden says, that man has very 
generally neglected the study of himself. Yet the scientific 
investigation of human life has reached a point where it may be 
claimed that some things are definitely known as to what man 
is, physically and psychically. Let us recall a few of the 
sciences that have the closest relations to man’s moral and reli- 
gious nature. First is medicine. The diagnosis and treatment 
of disease were at first thaumaturgic. Men believed that their 
footsteps were dogged by evil spirits, and they carried about 
fetishes to protect themselves, just as the southern negro still 
carries his rabbit’s foot for a similar purpose. When they 
became sick, they made use of incantations to get rid of the 
devil that had gained possession of them. What an advance is 
there from this supernatural outlook upon disease to the mod- 
ern point of view! Yet this advance has been made only by the 
investigation of specific facts bearing upon man’s life. The 
medicine man, with no equipment but his supposed influence 
over evil spirits, has been displaced by the skilled physician or 
surgeon, who understands every detail of normal or pathological 
structures ; who knows the causes, symptoms, and prophylactics 
of many of the most dreaded diseases; and who can perform 
surgical operations of the most amazing delicacy. Since the 
days of Jenner we vaccinate to escape the ravages of small-pox, 
instead of waiting until the disease is upon us and then beating 
tom-toms to drive away the evil spirits, as do our brethren, the 
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Sioux Indians. Since Pasteur’s discovery of the treatment of 
rabies, we hurry the victim of mad-dog bite away to a Pasteur 
institute, instead of confining him and applying some magical 
stone or potion. Disease after disease is being traced to its 
cause, and microbe after microbe is being isolated, until pro- 
phecy itself is outstripped. 

What is true of the diagnosis and treatment of physical dis- 
ease is also true of the diagnosis and treatment of mental 
disease. The insane and other defectives were once thought to 
be possessed of devils, or acting under supernatural inspiration, 
as the case might be. They were treated by thaumaturgic 
methods, and not infrequently driven away into the forests or 
killed. Our own European forefathers believed the insane to be 
victims of diabolical influence, and often mistreated them or put 
them to death, as was the case throughout the persecution of 
witches. When men of scientific bent and training at first 
attempted to rescue insanity from superstition, they met with 
the most violent opposition. It was not till the present century 
that Pinel, in France, and Tuke, in England, demonstrated by 
experiment the truth ‘that the unsound mind, like the unsound 
body, can only be regarded as an instance of disordered func- 
tion; and that, however great the disorder, the functions are 
still there, and may be roused into more or less healthy activity 
by exactly the same physiological stimuli and motives as are 
available in a state of health.” The extent to which the scien- 
tific study and treatment of insanity have been carried may be 
inferred from the following list of departments now in operation 
in the Pathological Institute of the Commission in Lunacy of the 
state of New York: (1) psychology and psycho-pathology; (2) 
normal histology of the nervous system and comparative neu- 
rology; (3) cellular biology; (4) pathology, bacteriology, and 
physiological chemistry; (5) experimental pathology and 
investigation of the blood in insanity; and (6) anthropology. 
With such exhaustive investigations into the nature and causes 
of insanity, there has resulted an increasing accuracy in methods 
of treatment. Thus is being brought to light the means, not only 
of cure, but also of prevention; and thus must result, in time, a 
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more or less complete emancipation of men from this most ter- 
rible of afflictions. 

Finally, in crime and other forms of human degeneracy we 
have a still nearer approach to the specific interests of religion. 
Here, if anywhere, we may estimate the advantage for Christian 
preachers and teachers of a scientific study of man. Crime was 
at first ascribed directly to diabolical influence. Its treatment 
was a mixture of thaumaturgy and empiricism similar to what 
has been observed in the case of insanity. Up to within the 
present century the church had advanced no farther in the diag- 
nosis and treatment of crime than to ascribe it to supernatural 
powers and treat it by preaching a divine retribution in the 
world to come. The state, also basing its legislation upon this 
idea of retribution, had advanced no farther than the meting out 
of vengeance to evil-doers. In the language of Tallack: ‘ For 
ages, the almost sole reliance of governments, for its [crime ] 
repression, was punishment for the effects of these [early] pri- 
vations, instead of preventing the results by supplying or facili- 
tating a good training.” It was not till the times of Howard 
that society began to glimpse the larger truth that ‘crime 
chiefly arises from ignorance and the absence of virtuous educa- 
tion.” But here, too, a new order of things has been ushered in. 
Human degeneracy is now being investigated from many stand- 
points, and with great thoroughness. The influences of heredity 
and environment are being more and more clearly determined. 
The relations of body to mind, and of mind in general to moral 
character, are being more clearly appreciated. It is beginning 
to be seen that crime is a product of causes that may be known 
and intelligently grappled with. The diagnosis and treatment 
of degeneracy according to scientific standards may be seen in 
such an institution as the Elmira Reformatory. Here criminals 
are examined and estimated from the following standpoints: 
heredity, environment, education, industrial training, associa- 
tions, religious faith and training, character of offense, age, 
physical ability, mental ability, and moral feeling. Then they 
are given a careful manual training, according to their special 
needs, and are further educated in the English language, arith- 
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metic, history, literature, nature studies, and ethics. Meanwhile, 
and finally, they are taught a trade that will enable them to live 
honestly when they are discharged. The efficiency of such a 
sane treatment of the criminal is shown by the results. Of 
5,083 prisoners paroled up to the close of 1896 it is estimated 
that 83.1 per cent. were reformed. Probably no benevolent or 
religious institution for the regeneration of men can show more 
remarkable results than those of the Elmira Reformatory. 

There is, therefore, evidence that a scientific knowledge of 
man has settled some questions definitely, and is beginning to 
indicate methods of dealing with human life that shall be final 
because they are efficient. Can it, then, be that religious work- 
ers have nothing to learn from a study of man, or that the 
knowledge derived from such a study is valueless for their pur- 
poses? For one, I refuse to believe such a thing. Believing as 
I do in the Christian religion, and recognizing its regenerative 
force in human life, I yet believe that religious workers must 
open their minds and hearts to every truth that will shed any 
light upon the salvation of men. Theology, in its insistence 
upon a knowledge of God and of the Bible, which defines man’s 
relations to God, has given us the meaning of life. It has told 
us that God is, that the human soul is eternal in its energies, and 
that, apart from God, men cannot live. Let us be thankful for 
theology, and let us strengthen its hands. But let us not for- 
get that, knowing the meaning of life, we must also know the 
method of life. This science is destined to reveal to us. The- 
ology has told us that God made the world ; science is telling us 
how God made the world. Theology has told us that the destiny 
of man is eternal; science is telling us by what processes God 
has worked at the problem of eternal life throughout the ages. 
We may depend upon it that God’s way of making the world 
must be our way of making worlds; that God’s processes and 
methods of unfolding a human life must be our processes and 
methods of unfolding human life. How can we know these 
processes and methods without studying the body and soul in 
which they are illustrated ? 

We need a generation of religious workers who believe with 
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all their hearts in the apostles’ creed, but who are able, at the 
same time, to take the point of view suggested in the following 
words of Tyndall: ‘We have been scourged by invisible thongs, 
attacked from impenetrable ambuscades, and it is only today 
that the light of science is being let in upon the murderous 
dominion of our foes. Facts like these excite in me the thought 
that the rule and governance of this universe are different from 
what we in our youth supposed them to be —that the inscruti- 
ble Power, at once terrible and beneficent, in whom we live and 
move and have our being and our end, is to be propitiated by 
means different from those usually resorted to. The first requi- 
site toward such propitiation is knowledge; the second is action, 
shaped and illuminated by that knowledge. Of knowledge we 
already see the dawn, which will open out by and by to perfect 
day ; while the action which is to follow has its unfailing source and 
stimulus in the moral and emotional nature of man —in his desire 
for personal well-being, in his sense of duty, in his compassion- 
ate sympathy with the sufferings of his fellow-men.” 


HOME PREPARATION OF THE FOREIGN 
MISSIONARY. 


By REv. A. OLTMANS, 
Saga, Japan. 


By home preparation for the foreign field I do not mean the 
usual college and seminary training that every male missionary, 
unless an M.D., is supposed to receive before coming out. In 
case of the wider or the more limited preparatory training, the 
question is of great importance how far any special preparation 
for the foreign field can with advantage be provided at home. 
As special missionary training schools have existed now for 
many years, especially in Europe, it ought not to be impossible 
to institute a careful comparison from a large number of cases 
under various circumstances, and to tabulate the results of such 
a comparison. An investigation of this kind might give us the 
answers to our question far more accurately than I can hope to 
suggest them as deduced from general principles and personal 
observation. Nevertheless I will venture. 

1. Physical training.— There can be no question that a strong 
physique will be greatly in demand, no matter to what part of 
the world-wide mission field a man may go. At the same time 
it must be remembered that physical training for the sake of 
being able to do a vast amount of physical labor and to endure 
great physical hardships may not count for very much in the 
older, more settled fields of countries such as Japan, China, or 
India. In fact, it might be in some respects a disadvantage, 
inasmuch as the comparatively slight demand upon physical 
exertion might be to the trained athlete the cause of discomfort 
and even of disease. It would seem that our ordinary mission 
fields demand in point of preparation just ordinary physical 
training such as is provided in connection with almost every one 
of our American colleges and seminaries. Let the missionary 
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candidate make faithful, conscientious use of the ordinary gymna- 
sium hour, take a moderate hand in baseball and tennis, and do 
some regular walking each day, and with these his physical con- 
stitution, if intrinsically sound, will be well prepared for the 
average mission field. 

2. Mental training. — Professor Gilmore, in a recent article 
upon this subject,’says: ‘‘ Missionaries should be the pick of men.” 
Well, there might be some differences of opinion as to what really 
constitutes ‘‘the pick of men,’ when taken in its widest sense. 
The sometimes spoken-of policy that “anything is good enough for 
the mission field” is, of course, absurd. No man is really good 
enough for any work of the Master, be it at home or abroad, and 
we all should “covet earnestly the best gifts.’”’ But let not that 
man who has an earnest, God-given longing to preach the gos- 
pel in “the regions beyond,” and is fairly gifted and equipped 
as a minister of the word, be turned from his purpose by the 
fact, well known to himself, that he is not “the pick” of his 
class. The converse, however, is equally true, that no man is to 
consider his superior talents wasted if he should go to the for- 
eign field. We need the best God has for us, and so does the 
church at home. True, special positions in the foreign field need 
special qualifications of superior excellence, but this, again, is 
just as true for the home field. As at home there certainly is 
room in the ministry for the carefully trained man of average 
ability, so it is on the foreign mission field. Intellectual quali- 
fication counts for much, but it is by no means everything, and 
we ought not for a moment stake the mission cause upon it. 

Wherein the foreign missionary is to be specially gifted 1 
will state later on. 

3. Religious training —There are tremendous zm-moral and 
iy-religious forces in heathenism with which the missionary 
constantly comes in contact. From his heathen surroundings he 
will receive next to nothing that is morally or religiously stimu- 
lating and helpful. He must, on the other hand, constantly give of 
his own to others. His associates and helpers that are daily about 
him are, as a rule, very few ; not seldom he stands all alone, with 

* American Journal of Theology, July, 1898, pp. 561-73.' 
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no other earthly sympathizer than his helpmeet at home. The 
atmosphere in which he continually moves is for the most part 
one of apathetic indifference, if not positively inimical. When 
he preaches it is not infrequently to a multitude that, for the 
greater part, knows not whereof he speaks, and is decidedly out 
of sympathy with him to begin with. If he addresses an 
audience of converted people, he yet can seldom go to unfold 
“the deep things of God,” but must generally feed them “with 
milk.” As to daily intercourse with native Christians in their 
home-life—their joys and pleasures, their sorrows and bereave- 
ments, their plans and aspirations —there are differences doubt- 
less with different fields, but I think I am safe in saying that the 
foreign missionary is largely excluded from this personal ministry. 
The reasons for this cannot be discussed here; the fact is one of 
common missionary experience. To face successfully these con- 
ditions of the foreign field, the missionary needs to be a man of 
sterling moral and religious caliber, constantly aggressive in his 
Christian life; otherwise he will certainly stagnate and finally 
succumb spiritually. Among his home preparations should be 
that of gaining firm moral and religious convictions on the 
essential truths of Christianity, that of independent thinking, but 
above all, that of implicit and immovable faith in the rich prom- 
ises of God. Hencea large acquaintance with these “ prom- 
ises of God” might well form a part of every missionary’s 
outfit from home. If in his first voyage out he is not too sea- 
sick, he might usefully employ a good part of his time on board 
of ship in hunting up and collating these “promises,” to see in 
them reflected the wonderful love of God, ‘‘ wider than the widest 
ocean; deeper than the deepest sea; higher than the highest 
heaven; vaster than eternity.” 

But, again, the foreign missionary is not only a preacher of 
the gospel; he is frequently also a leader of men and a trainer of 
future workers. As a first requisite for successful leadership 
and real training power I would place this same thorough moral 
and spiritual equipment. Overtowering stature and a vigorous 
muscular body the multitude may admire; high intellectual 
endowments the educated few may appreciate ; while true moral 
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worth and a deep-running spiritual life may be hid from the 
people for a while, but, given time and opportunity, these will 
surely become apparent, and by and by command that profound 
respect and exert that true drawing power by which souls will 
be irresistibly attracted, as steel filings are attracted by the 
magnet. 

4. Special training.— Should the missionary have any special 
training before he comes out to the field; and, if so, of what 
kind? It may be well to ask, first, whether he should have any 
special qualifications, for these do not necessarily presuppose 
special training. And here we may first of all refer to the mat- 
ter of linguistic ability, one of the most important factors in the 
missionary’s equipment. That no man should be sent out who 
is known to have no aptitude for mastering a language other 
than his mother-tongue amounts almost to an axiom, admitting 
only of rare exceptions in cases of certain special work. The 
longer one is on the foreign field, the more thoroughly he 
becomes convinced of the prime importance of this faculty to 
get hold of the language of the people. The great and awfully 
sad mistake thus far made with regard to Japan in supposing 
that work in mission schools can be carried on successfully by 
men and women not conversant with the Japanese language is 
happily beginning to be recognized, at least here and there, but 
only after it has worked untold mischief that can never be 
righted. 

But the question before us at present is how best to secure 
this essential part of the equipment, and how to ascertain before- 
hand the fact whether or not a candidate for the foreign field 
has this special gift. The former point turns more or less upon 
the question whether aptitude for languages is a faculty or an 
endowment. Is it inborn, or is it acquired? I believe that it is 
both, just like almost everything else in the intellectual line. To 
say that some persons are naturally gifted this way, while others 
are not, is again putting it on a par with all other intellectual 
endowments. 

Now, as to the manner of acquiring skill in languages, it 
would seem that the ordinary grammar school and college, with 
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their classical course in Latin and Greek, and their modern 
course in French and German, besides the seminary with its 
course in Hebrew and other Semitic languages, afford abundant 
opportunity for the student’s training to such an extent that upon 
graduation from the seminary he ought to be amply qualified to 
take up and grapple with any language of ordinary difficulty on 
the mission field. It will be a splendid preparation for him. 
Beyond this it is not worth his while, I think, to spend some 
time, say six months ora year, in studying at home the language 
of the special mission field to which he expects to go. Unless 
this could be done altogether incidentally along with other 
necessary preparation, I should consider the time thus spent 
little better than wasted. It might do irreparable harm by giv- 
ing him a wrong start. He can make more veal progress in the 
language in six weeks on the field than in six months at home. 
Questions like the following in regard to this point seem to 
me pertinent: Cana man f/od in getting out his language les- 
son? Does he see into the thing? Can he handle a passage? Is 
he guick of ear to catch the sounds of a foreign language? And 
when it comes to the study of a modern language where a speak- 
ing acquaintance is aimed at, the additional and very important 
question is: Can the student readily express himself in what he 
has learned of the language? This last, after all, is the crucial 
test of the matter on the mission field with every one of us. It 
must be remembered that even a lexicographer may be but a 
very indifferent speaker in the language which he has so accu- 
rately defined in terms of his own language. And this may not 
at all be owing to his lack of gift in general as a speaker. To 
this point more attention might well be paid in our colleges at 
home, and especially by those students who desire to know for 
themselves their chances of being able to utter their thoughts in 
a foreign language on the mission field. The late Rev. Guido 
F, Verbeck, justly called ‘the prince of missionaries in Japan,” 
was decidedly a case in point. The careful training he received 
in modern languages at one of the Moravian schools of Holland, 
where each language studied had its day on which, from morn- 
ing till evening, no other language than that of the day might 
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be spoken by the pupil either in school or at play, provided him 
with a master-key for both studying and using the language of 
Japan with a freedom, accuracy, and scope such as astonished 
his Japanese audiences, and have not been equaled by either 
missionary or civilian in this country. Let the student, while 
preparing himself for the mission field, exercise as much as pos- 
sible this faculty of thinking in and using the language he is 
studying, no matter what that language may be. This is just 
what he will need to do with the language of his prospective 
field of labor. And if he has gone through the drill of getting 
one language other than his mother-tongue in this way, it will 
be of immense help to him in getting still another, even though 
the latter may be as different from the one he has previously 
acquired as these oriental languages actually are from our Teu- 
tonic tongues. 

In conclusion I will mention one more point of special 
preparation for missionary labor.’ It is of a negative character 
—the abandoning of set notions beforehand as to how a man is 
going to work when he gets to the foreign field. By paying 
heed to this, a person may spare himself the severe pain of dis- 
appointment and, perchance, save his own reputation. The mis- 
sion field is much like a sea without trade winds; one has to 
“shift’’ and “tack” and “furl sail” and “haul in” and make 
many such like maneuvers; so much so that any “fixed policy” 
or “straight course” is frequently quite out of the question. 
This does not mean that one has no fixed policy, or does not 
care for any straight course, but it simply means that, like the 
master of a ship under sail, he does the best he can under the 
circumstances, like Paul, the great apostolic missionary, who 
became servant unto all, that he might gain the more. 

But after all that can be said about special preparation at 
home, it is really the actual doing of the work that reveals the 
difficulties of the situation, as well as suggests the best means to 
success. One thing is certain, namely, that the home boards 
ought to allow to their respective missions a pretty free hand in 
regard to methods and details of work. And this is, I believe, 
the policy of most mission boards, especially of those which have 
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had the most experience in the work. The boards, however, 
cannot be too vigilant about the matter of choosing their mate- 
rial of men and women. A mistaken charitableness of judgment 
on this point is too expensive a luxury to the home churches, 
and is doing a great injustice to the individual candidates con- 
cerned. 
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Lrxegetical Potes. 


John 8 : 12.—Two ceremonies of the Feast of Tabernacles are referred 
to in our Lord’s discourses at that feast. Day after day they brought 
water in solemn procession from Siloam, and poured it out in the tem- 
ple; recalling the water pouring out abundantly from the smitten rock 
in the wilderness. Night after night the temple courts were brightly 
illuminated, in memory of the time when “in the daytime God led 
them with a cloud, and all the night through with a light of fire.” To 
the former of these ceremonies the Lord referred in 7: 37, adding in 
7:38 an apparent allusion to what Ps. 105: 41 says of the smitten 
rock. To the latter he alludes in this verse, and by the use of the 
word “followeth” shows that he has the guiding pillar of fire in mind. 
(That the writer of this gospel is apparently unconscious of any allusion 
to these two ceremonies is a strong evidence that he is reporting, not 
inventing, the words.) The word “followeth” further shows that the 
“light” which the speaker claims to be and to furnish is light for 
practical guidance, not for theoretical speculation — moral, not intel- 
lectual (cf. Ps. 119: 105). The “darkness” is the darkness of the con- 
science, the darkness of moral evil; and this is dispelled, the word 
“followeth” implies, quite as much by his example as by his teaching. 
And he claims to furnish this example, the example of a sinless life, 
to “the world.” And not only is he az example for the world, he is 
the only one: “I am “he light of the world.” A mere man could 
make no such claim. Si non Deus, non bonus. 


John 9:1-11.— The healing of the man born blind.—As the other 
miracles in this gospel illustrate and confirm particular points of our 
Lord’s teaching, so this connects itself with 8:12: “I am the light 
of the world” (cf. vs. 5 here). It probably took place at this same 
Feast of Tabernacles; though, if we read rére in 10: 22 (see R. V. marg.), 
it would belong at dedication. In the whole narrative distinguish the 
following incidents: vss. 1-7, the cure; vss. 8-12, interview with neigh- 
bors; vss. 13-17, interview with Pharisees; vss. 18-23, interview of 
parents with “Jews;” vss. 24-34, the man’s interview with “Jews;” 
vss. 35-38, his interview with Jesus himself. Each of the man’s four 
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interviews marks a definite step forward in his faith (observe, ¢. g., the 
boldness of his repartees in his interview with the “Jews’’); and as 
the details of the narrative seem to have no bearing upon the doc- 
trinal teaching of the gospel, they are probably recorded to illustrate 
the development of faith.—Vs. 2. Christ had connected suffering with 
sin in 5:14. The disciples’ ideas were possibly far from clear ; they 
may have had in mind transmigration of souls, or sin in some pre- 
existent state, or before birth.—Vs. 3. We are not to inquire whose 
fault this is; this (like all similar cases) furnishes an opportunity to 
“show God’s works” by relieving suffering. We are not concerned 
with the cause, but with the purpose, of physical evil.—Vs. 4. ‘“ We” 
(R. V.), not the speaker alone, must work God’s works; and that 
before the night of death. He had, no doubt, his own near departure 
in view.—Vs. 5. Our Lord did not always demand antecedent faith 
(compare Luke 7:13, 14; 8:28, 29); but there was a germ of faith 
here, as shown by its growth.—Vs. 6. As the miracle itself, and the 
name Siloam, were symbolical, so probably was the means used (as in 
Mark 7:33; 8:23); some take the clogging of the eyes with mud as 
referring to our Lord’s method of speaking in parables.—Vs. 7. 
“Siloam,” a reservoir just outside Jerusalem to the south. From 
Siloam the water was brought for that ceremony of the feast which 
Christ has in mind in 7:37. And St. John sees in the name a typical 
reference to Jesus himself, as the one “sent” from God. St.John is fond 
of seeing symbols; see 10:22; 12:3 (last clause, cf Mark 14:9); 
13: 30.— The vividness of the narrative in the verses that follow points 
to the man himself as the source of the evangelist’s information. 


John 10: 1~-16.— The unfortunate chapter division obscures the con- 
nection of this passage with what immediately precedes. Our Lord 
has begun to act as the “Good Shepherd” by receiving into his flock 
the beggar just cast out from the Jewish fold (9:35); and the last 
words of the chapter suggest the contrast between those who think 
they see their own way and Christ’s sheep who simply trust and fol- 
low. Then follows this threefold allegory. It is impossible to make 
the same application of the symbols fit every part. It is better to 
regard each part as a separate allegory, to be interpreted without 
regard to the others.—Vss. 1-6. First allegory of the sheep-fold. 
(General.) —The “fold” is the visible church, Jewish or Christian ; 
God’s people the “sheep of his hand” (Ps. 95:7). One application 
of the figure, perhaps the primary one, would be this: the pharisaic 
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party was acting, not as divinely commissioned leader, but as self- 
appointed. Christ came commissioned by the Father (entering in “by 
the door’’); the Baptist acted as porter ; Christ calls his own (“ every- 
one that is of the truth,” 18:37), and leads them out from the old 
fold of the Jewish church, as was the case with the blind man. It has 
shortly before this become evident that he must break with the old 
church and found a new one (Matt. 16: 18).—Vss. 7-10. Second alle- 
gory. (Christ the Door.)—“ Again,” vs. 7, suggests that this is a new 
application of the figure. Here Christ does not come through the 
door, but he is the door; and the fold is the new one, the Christian 
church. The blind man has entered through Christ the door (9:37, 
38). “All that ever came before” him in this capacity—as “doors,” 
z. ¢., mediators, claiming to be the sole means of approach to God— 
are those of whom he says they are “thieves and robbers.” He must, 
then, himself claim to be more than prophet, priest, or king, for those 
who came before him in these offices were truly what they claimed. 
The exclusive claim to personal allegiance, and to be the way to God, 
was made implicitly by the pharisaic party, explicitly by false Mes- 
siahs.*. “Shall goin and go out” (vs. 7) is asymbol of the security 
and liberty of those who dwell in the Christian fold.—Vss. 11-16. 
Third allegory. (Christ the Shepherd.)— The word translated “ good” 
(xaAds) means not only good inwardly, but also outwardly, attractive, 
fair, beautiful. ‘ Layeth down his life” is a phrase used. by St. John 
ten times, and not elsewhere. The figure is thought to be that of lay- 
ing down money in payment-—ransom money. If vs. 12 refers to our 
Lord’s time, the “hirelings’”’ must be the priestly party, which were 
Sadducees, and gave up true care for the sheep, and the “wolf” the 
pharisaic party. The application to those who since that time have 
had a part in Christ’s pastoral office, some of whom have been and are 
“good,” and some only “hirelings,” is too obvious. “This fold,” vs. 
16, is the Jewish fold; those who “are not of this fold” are the scat- 
tered Gentiles, who are to be joined with his sheep led out of the old 
fold, and to become “one flock” under “one shepherd” (cf. Ezek. 
34:12, 23). That the Christian church is here spoken of as a “flock” 
by no means proves that it is distinguished from the Jewish “fold” by 
lack of outward organization (cf. vs. 9; and see Westcott, Revelation 
of the Father, p. 70). 


J. H. Barsour. 
BERKELEY DIVINITY SCHOOL. 


*See LicuTFoot, Biblical Essays, pp. 146 ff. 
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John 1 :8.—‘ He was not the light, but came that he might bear 
witness of the light.” In this utterance the writer seems to fear lest 
the forerunner be deemed the Messiah. The Baptist was almost so 
regarded (1) by the multitudes who flocked to his preaching, Matt. 
3:1-12, etc.; (2) by the official deputation sent to investigate him, 
John 1 : 19-28. 

Jesus himself highly honored John, Matt. 11: 7-11; Luke 7: 24- 
28; and yet John was (1) but a voice, John 1:23; Matt. 3:3; Mark 
1:3; Luke 3:4; (2) an introducer, Luke 1:17; Matt. 11:14; 17: 
10-13; John 3:30; (3) notinthe kingdom, Matt. 11:11; Luke7: 28; 
(4) fluctuating, Matt. 11:3; Luke 7:19; (5) partial in his ministry, 
Acts 18:25; 19:3. 

The herald must not be confounded with the king. 

Subjects suggested: (1) the tendency to treat means as ends; (2) 
the peril of elevating non-essentials to the position of essentials; (3) 
the distinctive mission of men. 


Luke 1 :38.—‘‘ And Mary said, Behold the handmaid of the Lord; . 
be it unto me according to thy word.” Handmaid means bondservant. 
Mary gives herself in utmost subjection to the revelation. The selec- 
tion of her to be the mother of the Messiah is not arbitrary, but is due 


to (1) her descent from David, Luke 1:32; Acts 2:30; Rom. 1:3; 
2 Tim. 2:8; and probably the genealogy given by Luke is Mary’s ; (2) 
her thorough imbuement with scriptural teaching, and her consequent 
expectations ; her song (Luke 1 : 46-55) contains twenty quotations from, 
or allusions to, Old Testament phraseology; (3) her thoughtful and 
retentive mind, Luke 2:19, 51; (4) her complete submission to the 
divine will as evinced in this text ; in view, too, of the misapprehensions 
and suspicions sure to arise, cf Matt. 1 : 19, and the tales told by Jose- 
phus (Antig., XVIII, iii, 4) and Celsus (see Origen, Against Celsus, I, 
28). 

Without mariolatry, Mary is worthy of greater honor than is usually 
given her by Protestants. 

Subjects: (1) the Virgin’s virtues; (2) the assumption véa submis- 
sion ; (3) home preparations for public missions. 


ALFRED WILLIAMS ANTHONY. 
Coss Diviniry SCHOOL. 


John 21 : 3.—‘‘Simon Peter saith unto them, I go a-fishing.” Peter 
never uttered braver or more Christian words than these. For months 
he had cherished a great hope and an exalted ambition. This hope is 
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now completely shattered, but he does not repine over his great disap- 
pointment. He resolutely returns to his humble but honest occupa- 
tion. If he cannot be the foundation of the church, or carry the keys 
of the kingdom, he can, at least, fill a small but worthy place in God’s 
economy of the world. 

It is not success but failure which tests a man, and reveals to him- 
self and to others the stuff of which he is made. 


Romans 16 : 6.—‘ Salute Mary, who bestowed much labor on us.’ 
This is the one Hebrew name in a long catalogue. Mary was certainly 
a Jewess. Her services suggest that she was an elderly woman. Acts 
12:12 states that Mary the mother of John Mark resided at Jerusalem 
in the year 44, and rendered similar services to Christian Jews. Tradi- 
tion affirms that Mark wrote his gospel in Rome, and this gospel was 
written about 68 A.D. We may infer that the Mary of the text is the 
mother of Mark, and may find in the impartial service which she ren- 
dered in Jerusalem and at Rome the early consciousness of the uni- 


versality of Christianity. 
W.H. Ryper. 
ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Amos 5 : 14.— “Seek good, and not evil, that ye may live; and so 
shall Jehovah, the God of hosts, be with you, as ye say that he is.” 
This verse expresses the thought of God’s presence with Israel in the 
past, together with two inferences that were drawn from it, that of the 
nation, and that of the prophet. (1) Amos and his hearers were agreed 
that Jehovah had been with Israel in the past; he had chosen them 
(3:2), he had led them wonderfully (2: 9-10), he had given Jeroboam 
II. military success (2 Kings 14: 25-28; Am. 6:1-2, 13, 14), he had 
bestowed great wealth (Am. 3:12-13; 6:4-6). (2) The nation con- 
strued these facts as a sign that it was the favorite people of the Lord, 
whom, regardless of its character, he would always defend: “ Jehovah 
is with us.” (Cf 5:18; 6:1-3). (3) Amos construed them as reasons 
why Israel above all nations should be righteous : “Seek good that ye 
may live.” For him there was no such thing as a favored nation in 
the sight of God (9:7). Righteousness is the only guarantee of God’s 
continued favor (5:14-15, 24). Israel is sinful (2: 6-8, 12; 3:10; 
4:1, 11; 6:3; 8:4-6), therefore Israel will be judged like the other 
nations (1:2—3:2; 3:11—4:3). Past blessing only increases 
responsibility and guilt (3: 2). 

Sermon theme: Divine blessing of a nation or an individual in 
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the past is no guarantee of divine favor in the future. Righteousness 
is the only basis for confidence that God is with us. 


Isaiah 7:12.—‘‘ But Ahaz said, I will not ask (a sign), neither will 
I tempt the Lord.” (1) Isaiah offered Ahaz a sign in order to con- 
vince him of the truth of the message that he had just delivered (7: 1-9), 
that there was no danger from the alliance of the Syrian and the 
Israelitish kings, and that, consequently, Judah’s true policy was to 
wait patiently for God’s deliverance. (2) Ahaz declined the sign on 
the ground that he was too pious to put God to the test by asking for 
further evidence in support of his word. The hypocrisy of this answer 
is shown by Isaiah’s indignation (vs. 13) and by the judgment 
announced upon Ahaz (vss. 17-25). (3) Ahaz’ true reason for declin- 
ing the sign was that he was convinced that the only way out of his 
peril was to buy the aid of the king of Assyria (2 Kings 16:7f.; 
2 Chron. 28:16 f.; Isa. 7:17, 18, 20; 8:7). He would not see Isaiah’s 
sign for fear that it would compel him to give up his cherished idea. 

Sermon theme suggested by the episode: The subterfuges that men 
devise to escape listening to evidence that may force them to change 
their minds. 


Habakkuk 2:1.—‘“‘I will look forth to see what he will speak with 
me, and what I shall answer to my remonstrance.” This verse expresses 
the thought that God’s answer to the prophet is the answer that the 
prophet makes to himself. In 1: 1-4 Habakkuk utters his perplexity 
over the oppression of the righteous by the wicked. In vss. 5~11 he 
sees that the Chaldeans are coming to punish the wicked; but this 
only raises the further query (vss. 12-17) why the Chaldeans them- 
selves, who destroy nations that are more righteous than they, are 
allowed to go unpunished. In 2:1 he searches within himself for 
God’s solution of this problem. He finds it (vs. 4) in his own moral 
conviction, “ Behold the wicked (?), his life is not sure within him, but 
the righteous lives by his faithfulness ;” that is, God’s moral rule of the 
world stands fast, therefore the wicked Chaldean must fall and the 
righteous must be delivered (2:5 f. The text of 5@ is corrupt). In 
the voice of his own conscience Habakkuk finds the answer of the 
Lord to his remonstrance. 

Sermon theme: We learn God’s thought and will through the 
prayerful use of the spiritual faculties that he has given us. 


Lewis B. Paton. 
HARTFORD THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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Potes and Opinions. 


Professor Blass and Chuza.— In the Zxfositor for February Mr. F. C. 
Burkitt destroys another of the textual guesses of Professor Blass. In 
Luke 8: 3 all respectable MSS. read Chuza, the steward of Herod, as 
the husband of one of the women who followed Jesus. /, a Latin MS. 
of the seventh century, reads Cydias. Chuza is an Aramaic name 
occurring nowhere else. The scribe of /, therefore, according to Pro- 
fessor Blass, came by “Cydias” by a tradition going back to Luke 
himself! Mr. Burkitt wonders whether by such textual criticism one 
ought not to say, also with 7in Luke 2:4, 15, that Jesus was born in 
Bethel, and finally disposes of the main assumption of Professor Blass 
that Chuza is a name not otherwise known, by quoting from Cook’s 
Glossary of the Aramaic Inscriptions an inscription of a tomb of the first 
century A. D. or B.C. at El-Hegr in Arabia: “‘ Zo Hayyan, son of Kuza, 
his posterity (have erected this tomd).” In other words, Chuza (or, as the 
Syriac versions spell it, Kuza) was a Nabatean — something very 
likely, as Mr. Burkitt might have said, in view of the fact that Herod’s 
wife, who had just fled from Herodias to her father, was herself the 
daughter of the king of Nabatza. Every bit of evidence such as this 
helps put an end to the free and easy textual criticism of the great 
philologian. 


St. John’s Creed.—1 John 5: 18-21: 


“We know that whosoever is begotten of God doth not sin ; 
But he that was begotten of God keepeth him, and the 
Evil One doth not touch him. 


We know that we are of God; 
And the whole world lieth in the Evil One. 


But we know that the Son of God is come; 
And he hath given us an understanding, that we may know 
the True One, 
And we are in the True One — in his Son Jesus Christ. 
This is the true God, and eternal life; 
Little children, guard yourselves from the idols.” 
198 
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This concluding paragraph of the epistle is regarded by Professor 
Findlay, in the February Zxfositfor, as containing the creed of the 
apostle. 
“We know that whosoever is begotten of God doth not sin. 
We know that we are of God. 
We know that the Son of God is come.” 


Or, in other words, says Professor Findlay, “I believe in holiness,” “I 
believe in regeneration,” “I believe in the mission of the Son of God”’ 
—the order of experience, not of theory. 

Two things are to be noted: (1) The arrangement and the conclu- 
sion are very suggestive. But why separate thus the objects of “We 
know”? Both the fourth gospel and the first epistle of John make 
it evident that the apostle believed that the world lay in sin, quite as 
much as he believed anything else. (2) Professor Findlay’s transla- 
tion of the second half of 5:18 makes the reference to Christ as 
the “one begotten of God” rather than to the believer. Such a read- 
ing depends much upon the manuscript authority of the reading “him” 
rather than “himself.” This is sufficient (A B vg) to warrant its adop- 
tion by Tischendorf, and Westcott and Hort. Is there in it a refer- 
ence to the miraculous birth of Jesus ? 


Kruger, Wrede, and Bousset on Methodology.— The leader in the 
Theologische Rundschau for January, 1899, from the pen of the editor, 
Professor W. Bousset, of Géttingen, is of special interest because 
indicative of anew departure in the treatment of the New Testament books. 
‘Lhe article, pp. 1-15, is entitled “Zur Methodologie der Wissenschaft 
vom Neuen Testament,” and is based on Kriiger’s work entitled Das 
Dogma vom Neuen Testament, and Wrede’s Die Aufgabe und Methode 
der sogenannten neutestamentlichen Theologie. The purpose of the article 
is to demonstrate that a correct historical method would demand 
a removal of the barriers which have been traditionally set up between 
the canonical books found in the New Testament and the non-canon- 
ical of the same era, all of these writings being considered as the sources 
of one and the same religious development. In other words, scientific 
accuracy and correctness would insist upon ceasing to regard the New 
Testament books as a unique and peculiar group, from which the other 
Christian literature should be separated by a deep chasm. Bousset says 
that such a separation was excusable in the days when the old inspira- 
tion theory prevailed, but that this is no longer adheredto. Nor does 
he regard the intrinsic value of all of the New Testament books as 
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superior to the non-canonical; ¢. g., Hebrews, the pastoral epistles, 
James, and Jude are certainly not richer in contents than 1 Clement, 
Barnabas, the Didache, etc. In fact, none of the theoretical or practi- 
cal reasons for the isolation of the New Testament books as sources 
of a historical development within the apostolicagecan justify the current 
separation. The two writers whom Bousset reviews agree in substance 
with these views. 

There is a good deal to be said in favor of these views of Wrede 
and Bousset. The problem reduces itself to this, however: Is the 
study of biblical theology of the New Testament a study of the thought 
of the church or of the thought of Jesus and the apostles ? If it be 
the former, then it is perfectly fair to say that all the literature of the 
church should be consulted. If it be the latter, its material must be 
found within the apostolic writings. So far as we can see, the issue is 
a fair one, and Wrede’s method is certainly legitimate. But is, then, the 
other illegitimate ? The results to be gained from the two possible 
fields of literature are, to be sure, different. A study of the entire 
Christian thought of the first century is simply historical. The study of 
the apostolic writings, on the other hand, always extends the hope that 
something like authority is to be discovered. Accordingly the rejection 
of the traditional theory of inspiration by no means obviates the need 
of especially considering the work of Jesus and the apostles. However 
valuable the study of the entire literature of Greece during a century, 
it does not preclude a special study of the thought of Socrates. Is it not, 
also, altogether probable that the immediate followers of Jesus were 
most likely to catch and embody his spirit, and in the study of their 
writings have we not, therefore, a legitimate field of investigation ? 


‘*The Lamb of God that Taketh Away the Sin of the World.’’—The 
instructive comment of Professor Gilbert in our January issue (pp. 
45-6) presents clearly the difficulty which careful students have long 
felt in accepting this as a sayiirg of John the Baptist, in view of the 
very different representation of his Messianic ideas given in the synop- 
tic gospels. Without entering into any criticism of Professor Gilbert’s 
argument, it may perhaps be questioned whether the words of John are 
not open to another reasonable interpretation which, though not wholly 
removing the apparent inconsistency between the synoptist and Johan- 
nine reports of his message, considerably diminishes it. Let it be noticed, 
in the first place,that the first gospel tells us what sort of a person 
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John expected the Coming One to be before he had actually appeared 
—his theory of the Messiah based on prophecy. The fourth gospel, on 
the other hand, tells what John said concerning Jesus when he saw him 
after his baptism and, we may add, his temptation. That this latter 
statement was, like the former, an expression of his conception of what 
the Messiah ought to be, an inference from his conception of the Mes- 
siah and his conviction that Jesus was the Messiah, the Johannine 
account does not at all imply. It is certainly as probable that these 
words are his honest, perhaps his astonished, testimony to what he saw 
in Jesus as he returned to the Jordan. This being the case, this testi- 
mony furnishes no ground for impugning the historical accuracy of the 
fourth gospel at this point, unless it attributes to John a characteriza- 
tion of Jesus not only different from his previously formed conception 
of the Coming One, but so different that he could no longer have 
believed (as vs. 34 testifies that he still did believe) Jesus to be that 
Coming One. Do the words, ‘‘ Behold the Lamb of God that taketh 
away the sin of the world,” involve such a difference? To facilitate the 
comparison, let us analyze the characterization into its elements. (1) 
The phrase “‘ Lamb of God” emphasizes the meekness and gentleness of 
Jesus. This is apparently not what John expected to find in the Com- 
ing One. His expectation had evidently been strongly influenced by 
such prophecies as those of Malachi, chaps. 3, 4, and he had looked for 
one who should come in swift and irremediable judgment on impeni- 
tent Israel (Matt. 3:11, 12). But facts not provided for in one’s the- 
ory do not necessarily compel an abandonment of the theory. John 
may still believe that Jesus is the Coming Judge, though he perceives to 
his surprise that he is meek and gentle, instead of stern and severe. (2) 
The expression “that taketh away the sin of the world” involves the 
conception, probably based on Isaiah, chap. 53, of one who takes upon 
himself the load of other men’s sins. Does the fact that John perceives 
in Jesus as he comes from the awful struggle of the wilderness temp- 
tation such a sin-bearer, one to whom sin, the sin of the world, is an 
awful grief and burden, compel him to abandon his belief that he is 
Israel’s coming judge? There is nothing in his prediction of the 
Coming One, as given in Matthew, to suggest this element of char- 
acter, but the recognition of it in Jesus is neither in itself improbable nor 
necessarily in contradiction with John’s maintenance of his belief that 
Jesus was the Coming One. (3) But the expression “he that taketh away 
(6 aipwv) the sin of the world” seems to involve more than a bearing in 
sympathetic grief. To this it adds the thought that the sin-bearer 
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also sakes away the sin in the sense that, by reason of this bearing of 
the sin by another, the real sinner is freed from the consequences of 
his sin. Not only has the Lord “laid on him the iniquity of us all,” 
but “by his stripes we are healed.”” Can John have thus characterized 
Jesus and still have held him to be the judge who was to visit the sin- 
ner with swift and irremediable judgment? Apparently not. Itseems 
impossible to assign both these characters to one person, unless one 
separates the two acts, sin-bearing and judgment, in time, or makes 
the judgment a self-executing judgment, which men pronounce upon 
themselves when they reject the suffering Savior. But John apparently 
did neither of these things. It seems, therefore, impossible to suppose 
that the Baptist used a word intended to express the idea of taking away. 
The Hebrew NW3, or its Aramaic equivalent, he may have used, since 
this might express only the idea of bearing, enduring. The Greek 
épw, which the Septuagint uses in Isa. 53: 4, he could have used if he 
had spoken Greek ; and had the fourth gospel used this word, we should 
have no ground for questioning its perfect accuracy at this point. Even 
the word aipwv is not in itself incapable of the sense “take upon one- 
self,” “carry.” But, since the choice of it in preference to $épwy, its 
usage in the Septuagint with words denoting sin, its general usage in 
the Johannine writings, especially its use in 1 John 3:5, all tend to 
show that the evangelist intended this word in the sense “takes away,” 
it seems necessary to conclude that the sense which the writer intended 
to give to John’s testimony is in part different from that which John 
himself intended, since it involves a conception of the mission of Jesus 
which from John’s point of view is inconsistent with that which he still 
expected him to perform. 

What is necessary, therefore, to eliminate from the Johannine record 
any discrepancy with the synoptic account is, apparently, simply to sub- 
stitute pépwv for aipwr, “ bears” for “ takes away,” as the word express- 
ing the Baptist’s testimony, or to put upon aipwy a sense which it is 
in itself capable of bearing, but which, we have reason to believe, was 
not the sense intended by the evangelist. Whether, in view of the fact 
that in vs. 36 the testimony of John reads simply, “ “ehold the Lamb 
of God,” without the addition of the words “ that taketh away the sin 
of the world,” it is easier, on the whole, to suppose that the whole of 
the latter clause is an interpretative addition of the evangelist, or of a 
subsequent editor, than to assume the lesser change involved in the 
modification of the sense of a single word of the Baptist in the process 
of translation or transmission, is a fairly open question. The expres- 
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sion, “ he was manifested to take away sins,” in 1 John 3:5, sug- 
gests a possible source from which an editor putting together the 
apostle’s records of John’s testimony might have derived the clause 
which appears in 1: 29, adding it with the honest intent of bringing 
out what he supposed to be the real meaning of the testimony. But it 
is equally possible that the absence of the words in vs. 36 is due to the 
fact that to the mind of the Baptist and the apostle the expression, 
“Lamb of God,” in vs. 36, needed no defining addition, since the 
phrase itself now carried with it the color given it in vs. 29. It seems 
necessary, therefore, to remain content with the assertion that, so far as 
any argument derived from the synoptic narrative goes, we are only 
required, when taking aipwy in vs. 29 as representing the Baptist’s 
thought, to understand it as the representative of a Hebrew NwW3 in the 
sense “enduring,” but, when taking it as representing the evangelist’s 


idea, to interpret it in the sense “taking away.” 
E. D. B. 
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Comparative=Religion Motes. 


VARYING VIEWS OF CHRISTIANITY’S RELATION TO 
THE OTHER RELIGIONS. 


A Bishop’s Word.— The bishop of Calcutta recently made the fol- 
lowing statement, as reported in the Saturday Review of January 14, 
1899: ‘The church will cherish a feeling of respect for the ancient 
religious systems by which she is surrounded. She will use no harsh 
word, nor entertain any unkind thought, about any one of them; she 
will hold, not that Christianity is wholly true and other religions are 
wholly false, but that Christianity is the perfect expression of the truth 
to which other religions approximate.” 


A Missionary’s Protest.—A pamphlet entitled Zhe Unapproachable 
Uniqueness of Christianity; or, Christianity Contrasted with the World 
Religions, written by Rev. W. B. Boggs, a distinguished missionary of 
the American Baptist Telugu mission, and protesting against what he 
miscalls comparative religion, demonstrates the misconceptions which a 
good man may have with respect to a scientific study of the religions of 
the world. He has had an admirable opportunity to study the actual 
conditions of Hinduism, Mohammedanism, and Buddhism on the 
ground, and as a result of this experience he is impressed more and 
more, not only with the infinite superiority, but also with the unap- 
proachable uniqueness, of Christianity. His testimony on this point 
is of great value. But why should he object to another sort of investi- 
gation, viz., of the sacred books of these religions in the light of the 
Bible? Surely, if the investigation is honestly and scientifically con- 
ducted, one ought to have no fear or question about the issue. Its 
results ought not to differ in a serious degree from the comparison, 
which Mr. Boggs is most capable of making, between the average life 
of a community in which these other religions furnish the ideals and 
motive powers, and that in which Christianity is the accepted religion. 
The error of Mr. Boggs is the error of so many short-sighted investi- 
gators and controversialists, in comparing the most exalted ideals of 
the Christian religion with the most depraved examples of these other 
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religions. In other words, they argue from the best of one to the 
worst of the other. A little serious study and comprehension of the 
principles of the science which Mr. Boggs so earnestly declaims against 
would protect him from this mistake. How can anyone with a serious 
and well-balanced judgment write like this: ‘Talk about compara- 
tive religion! One might almost as well talk about comparative deity 
or comparative eternity! Perhaps the next thing we may look for in 
our advanced universities is the establishment of chairs of comparative 
divinity. This boastful nineteenth century ought not to close without 
attempting to compare the Almighty Maker of heaven and earth, by 
the scientific method, with Baal, Osiris, Zeus, Brahma, and Thor, to 
see what points of resemblance can be discovered.” Outbursts that 
reveal so much misconception, as well as downright ignorance, are 
regrettable, especially when coming from trained men who ought to 
know better. They tend to make the judicious friend of missions 
grieve—if nothing more. 


Another Missionary Voice.—The following is an extract from a letter 
recently received from a useful missionary who hopes to take up studies 
in comparative religion when his next furlough shall give him the 
opportunity : 

““We cannot hope to make a permanent impression upon the non- 
Christian world under our present methods. We must change front, 
revise all our creeds, send our largest-hearted, broadest-minded men 
into these huge fields, into these nascent empires ; we must cease to 
treat these people as pagans destined only for eternal brimstone; we 
must incorporate whatever is good in these systems, find a commen 
ground for us all to stand on, and as the centuries—yes, centuries, 
if not millenniums—roll by, permeate and penetrate them with our 
Christian theistic ideas. I hail the idea of the religious parliaments so 
happily inaugurated at Chicago by such men as Dr. Barrows and others. 
In work such as that done by that famous band of men I should gladly 
be engaged myself, and should gladly count myself happy to be use- 
ful on a larger scale than I am now. We want such meetings for all 
the zsms of the world to see each other as others see them —men of 
little hearts and narrow minds will continue to condemn them. They 
mean well, but they do not belong to the far-sighted ones, to those 
who see a plan in God’s methods and aim to comprehend that plan. 

“TI am glad of my eight years’ experience. They have been invalu- 
able in the development of profounder views of God’s eternal purposes. 
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I have profoundly studied the religious problems, endeavoring to find 
reasons for some of these peculiar creeds, especially the notion of 
transmigration so widely prevalent I want to know more about 
the world’s needs, men’s trials, and men’s hopes. It may be the Lord 
has even larger work for me to do yet; at any rate, I should like to 
prepare myself as thoroughly as possible in order to make the most of 
this short life of mine.” 


A Manufactured Religion.— It is well known that the Japanese have 
wonderful powers of adaptation and assimilation; and that they now 
insist, not on adopting things wholesale as they arrive here, but on 
making them suitable to the conditions here existing. They claim to 
be strongly eclectic, and to be desirous of picking out the good 
from everything. To say that a thing is unsuitable to the Japanese 
is generally enough to brand it as unworthy of consideration. This 
is the objection most commonly urged against Christianity — that 
its teachings are unsuited to the Japanese spirit. I have no time to 
enter into a discussion of this question, however interesting; I wish 
merely to call your attention to one more attempt, here in Japan, to 
manufacture a religion which is suited to the supposed peculiar needs 
of the Japanese people. It is professedly a rational religion, and it is 
widely eclectic, as will be seen from the following summary which was 
given in the Japan Mail: 

“There have been many attempts to revive Shintd during the Meiji 
era. This of Mr. Sakamoto and his fellow-thinkers is not only the 
latest, but the most philosophical. The author of the treatise under 
consideration fully realizes that, if a religion is to hold its own in the 
last decade of the nineteenth century, it must be capable of being 
stated in terms sufficiently rational to invite the respect of intellectual 
men. That, Mr. Sakamoto contends, is the case with Shintd, properly 
understood and interpreted. But we will allow our readers to judge 
for themselves by placing before them the chief ideas insisted on in 
the monograph. There are three things essential to the prosperity of 
a nation: (1) morality; (2) industrial and commercial activity ; (3) 
naval and military power. In the two last Japan is making rapid 
progress, but in the first, the most important of all, she is gravely defi- 
cient in these modern days. Buddhism and Confucianism, both of 
which in former times contributed largely to moral enlightenment, 
have become corrupt, and have lost their influence over men’s minds. 
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Christianity has elements which are anti-national, and its doctrines are 
by no means of a class to commend themselves to our minds. As for 
Shinto, as hitherto understood. it would not be true to say that it is of 
a character to exercise adequate control over men’s lives. The Shinto 
of our sacred books, according to which Japan is the chosen country 
of the gods and her people are the objects of their care, is little known. 
That learned men who are versed in our national history should turn 
atheists is utterly astounding. It can only be accounted for by con- 
sidering how neglectful Shintoists have been in expounding the doc- 
trines of their religion. With a view to remedying this defect, it is 
proposed to found a new society, to be called the Zaigaku-Shinkyo 
Kyokai (‘ An association for the attainment of a thorough knowledge of 
Shinto’). To this body should be intrusted the task of compiling 
books on practical morality designed for popular use. The doctrines 
which it is important to teach by means of these books may be stated 
as follows: (1) The universe is without beginning and without end, 
and extends through all space. In it there is one supreme god only — 
Ame-no-mi-nakanushi-no-kami. The attributes of this god are intel- 
ligence, valor, and love. (2) By means of his spirit and vital energy, 
the god Takami-musubi and the goddess Kammi-musubi were created. 
These forming a trinity in unity and unity in trinity. From these 
gods came a variety of other deities and the parents of the human 
race, Izanagi and Izanami. Man’s spirit was derived from God’s spirit, 
and hence is immortal. His body was made by means of God’s vital 
energy, but did not receive a sufficient quantity of it to be capable of 
existing forever. This original nature was neither good nor bad. The 
union of spirit with flesh has given rise to a number of feelings, which 
contended with each other for supremacy in man’s heart. (4) Man’s 
duty lies in cultivating the three divine virtues: intelligence, love, and 
courage. Derived from these are the seven virtues : loyalty, filial piety, 
chastity, obedience to elder brothers, sincerity, truth in friendship, 
kind feeling, and compassion for the unfortunate (Megumi). (5) The 
path of happiness is the path of virtue. (6) The lot of each man is 
settled by the gods. There is a law of cause and effect extending 
over two worlds—this one and the next. (7) By repentance even the 
greatest criminals may merit God’s favor and forgiveness. (8) The 
actions of men are closely observed by the gods, and rewards and pun- 
ishments are meted out. 

“So far Mr.Sakamoto. Some of our readers will no doubt be aware 
that the system which is proposed as the basis of twentieth-century 
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Shint6 is composed of elements byno means new. Not a few Japanese 
authorities are of opinion that the Shint6 cosmogony has been bor- 
rowed from China as well as its system of ethics. The very name 
Shinto is derived from the Chinese classic called Yek7, and to the same 
source may be traced the chief features of the account of creation fur- 
nished by Shintd authorities. Mr. Sakamoto’s seven virtues are of 
Confucian origin, his doctrine of cause and effect comes from Bud- 
dhism, and his trinity in unity from Christianity. Hence Mr. Saka- 
moto’s proposed system of philosophical religion is essentially eclectic, 
and as such, if the history of similar attempts is to be a guide, cannot 


succeed.” 
ERNEST W. CLEMENT. 


ToKyo. 


4 


The Council of Sedenty. 


‘In making up statistics for the report of the work of the American 
Institute to be presented at the annual meeting, some interesting facts 
in relation to the constituency of the Guild for Professional Reading 
present themselves. There has not been time to study the philosophy 
_ of these facts, and to draw from them definite conclusions, but, per- 
haps, some of the more obvious inferences may be reached by a simple 
reading of the statistics given below. 

Of the entire number enrolled (294) 248 are ministers. The 
remainder are teachers, students, and missionaries, and a few non-pro- 
fessional laymen. 

Seventy-five per cent. of the entire number are between thirty and 
fifty years of age, with from five to twenty years of experience as 
preachers.. About 20 per cent. are young ministers who have been 
less than five years in the field. 

Sixty per cent. of the number are graduates of both college and 
seminary, and many of these have done graduate work in German or 
American universities. Twenty per cent. are graduates of either a 
college or aseminary. This leaves a small 20 per cent. who have not 
at one time in their lives had at least a fair equipment for work. 

The following religious denominations are represented in the order 
given: Presbyterian, Congregational, Methodist, Baptist, Disciples, 
Reformed, Cumberland Presbyterian, Lutheran, Episcopalian, Free 
Baptist, M. E. South, Southern Presbyterian, Free Methodist, United 
Brethren, Unitarian, Universalist, German Baptist, Pentecostal, United 
Evangelical, Reformed Presbyterian, Friends, Mormon. 

The selection of courses is an interesting one. ‘The Life of Christ,” 
64; “The Historical and Literary Origin of the Pentateuch,” 61; 
“Old Testament Prophecy,” 59; “Christianity and Social Problems,” 
53; “The Preparation of Sermons,” 30; “The Apostolic Church,” 
23; “The Psalter,” 14; “The Gospel of John,” 10. Twenty have 
not yet indicated their choice. 

In the conduct of these courses fifty-eight book reviews have been 
prepared by forty-five different men. All but three of them are 
members of the Council. Six hundred and forty-six copies of these 
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reviews have been sent out in answer to requests from members of the 
Guild. 

One other feature of the statistics forms an interesting study, 
namely, the library facilities of the average minister. Of the 233 who 
stated the approximate number of volumes in their possession, 4 
possessed less than fifty volumes; 6 less than one hundred; 20 
between one and two hundred; 31 between two and three hundred; 
39 between three and four hundred; 27 between four and five hun- 
dred; 75 between five hundred and one thousand, and 35 over one 
thousand volumes. These numbers probably included in most cases 
the general family library as well as the professional books of the 
minister himself. 
~ In view of the above facts we may conclude: (1) that the majority 
of the members are at the age when a man is flexible and can best 
assimilate and adjust to his environment and experience the material 
gained in his reading ; (2) only the upper strata of ministers have been 
touched (What shall be done to bring the opportunity to the atten- 
tion of the thousands of ministers who have neither college nor 
seminary training, and yet are in the field, and tied to work which 
prevents their attending residence institutions ?); (3) no denomina- 
tional barriers seem to exist; (4) there is no “faddish” interest in 
any one subject, but a rational selection according to individual 
taste and necessity; (5) a large proportion of the members are 
actually at work, and using the reviews provided by the Institute; 
(6) the library of the average minister is seldom extensive enough to 
afford him necessary material for the best preparation in preaching 
and teaching ; (7) the salary of the average minister does not permit 
him to make large additions to his library each year; he must there- 
fore make very careful selections along definite lines ; (8) the plan of 
the Reading Guild, with its carefully selected and frequently revised 
lists, its Loan Library, and its facilities for reducing the cost of books 
to the minister, appears more and more needful, practical, and helpful. 
It is the design of the Institute to move steadily forward in this 
direction, announcing new courses, frequently revising old courses,. 
and increasing the membership of the Guild as rapidly as possible. 
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Exploration and Discovery. 


THE January Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund 
contains the first report of Dr. F. J. Bliss upon the excavations he is 
making at Tell Zakariha, an isolated hill rising abruptly almost three 
hundred feet above the vale of Elah. Dr. Bliss is not yet ready to 
take any very decided position upon the identification of the Tell. 
Possibly it may be Gath. Thus far he has taken out fifty thousand 
cubic feet of soil and finds that the number of antiquities compares most 
favorably with the proportion of Tell-el-Hesy. They include stone 
implements, various articles of iron and bronze, a jar containing over 
eighty carnelian beads of various shapes, several figured and unfigured 
scarabs apparently of the eighteenth dynasty, a stone seal, and three 
coins, as well as a few small Egyptian figures. 


Dr. SCHICK gives in the same number an interesting account of 
Abraham’s oak at Hebron. In 1847, when he first saw the tree, it 
seemed sound and flourishing. Fifteen years later it was evidently 
decaying. A large branch had been broken off, and now only one 
branch is alive. The tree now belongs to the Russian archimandrite 
of Jerusalem. 


In the Sunday School Times of January 28 Professor Hilprecht has 
the following note: 


The German Orient Society has selected the ruins of Babylon, the capital 
of the united Babylonian empire from the days of Hammurabi (the biblical 
Amraphel, Genesis, chap. 14), as the place of its operation. The expedition 
planned will be in charge of the well-known German architect R. Koldewey, 
who was prominently connected with the Berlin excavations at the Babylonian 
ruins of Surghul and El Hibba (1886-7), and at the Hittite ruins of Senjirli 
in northern Syria (1890, 1891, 1894). Dr. Bruno Meissner, of the university 
of Halle, will accompany the expedition as Assyriologist. Nothing is yet 
definitely known as to the time when the expedition will start; doubtless as 
soon as the firman, for which application has been made in Constantinople, is 
granted, and all necessary preliminaries have been arranged satisfactorily. 
These extended ruins will require at least fifty years of labor, if they are to be 
excavated as thoroughly and systematically as the work is done by the 
American expedition at Nippur, which has employed in its trenches never 
less than sixty, but frequently from two hundred to four hundred, Arabic 
workmen at the same time during the last ten years. Certain parts of the 
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ruins of Babylon have been previously explored and excavated by Layard, 
Rawlinson, and the French expedition under Fresnel and Oppert, to which 
we owe the first accurate details of the topography of this ancient city. So 
far as the comfort and safety of its expedition from fever and marauding 
Arabs is concerned, the Orient Society could have chosen no better place. 
And the rapid decay and change of the ruins of Babylon, parts of which have 
been used as the public quarries for centuries, and particularly recently in 
connection with the construction of the Hindiyeh canal by the Ottoman 
government, make it a sacred duty to the German government, to its learned 
societies, and to all intelligent individuals to encourage methodical work at 
these important ruins in every possible way. 


AN interesting running debate on the causes and manner of the 
destruction of Sodom and Gomorrha, and the tetrapolis on the southern 
borders of the Dead Sea, has been carried on for some time by some Ger- 
man specialists, especially by Dr. Max Blankenhorn, of the university 
of Erlangen, and Professor C. Diener, of Vienna. The latest contribu- 
tion on the subject is by the former in the Zeitschrift of the German 
Palestine Society, Vol. XXI, Heft 2, pp. 65-83. Diener’s chief con- 
tributions are found in the AM@tttheilungen of the Geographical Society 
of Vienna, 1897, Nos. 1 and 2, and are entitled “ Die Katastrophe von 
Sodom und Gomorrha im Lichte geologischer Forschung.” An 
earlier article by Blankenhorn had appeared in the Zeitschrift, Vol. 
XIX, pp. 1 ff., and its interests can be seen in the title: “ Entstehung und 
Geschichte des Todten Meeres, ein Beitrag zur Geologie Palastinas.” 
The debate is thus chiefly a discussion between two geologists, both of 
whom are recognized as authorities on the immediate subject under 
consideration. It is charged against Diener that he permits his 
apologetic interests for Genesis to influence his views of the destruction 
of these cities, and that he is seeking for an explanation that will 
satisfy the particulars of the description as given in Genesis. Blanken- 
horn, who denies the historical character of the description in question, 
is under no such necessity. He himself formulates the difference 
between the two views (p. 70) by stating that both Diener and he 
proceed from the standpoint that the catastrophe was the result of an 
earthquake, but that, while he regards this as of a tectonic character, 
which Diener denies, Blankenhorn thinks that the earthquake caused 
the sinking of the surface or crust of the earth to the level of the sea, 
while Diener claims that there was a seismic “blow” (Schlag), and 
that this resulted in “pressing the foundation waters out of the alluvial 
soil,” and that the latter accordingly sank, which explains the change 
of the valley of Siddim into a salt morass. 


G@Aork and DAorkers. 


In the Sunday School Times for February 18, 1899, Rev. E. Morris 
Fergusson discusses “‘ How to Introduce the Grading System into the 
Sunday School.” Asa first step in the process he advocates that at 
the regular teachers’ meeting a plan be adopted by which the Sunday- 
school year is made to have a beginning and end, and that a date be 
appointed for the installation of officers and teachers. Then a com- 
mittee of the brightest teachers should be appointed to suggest sub- 
jects to be taught in addition to the International Lessons. As a basis 
for grading Mr. Fergusson suggests the resolution of the New Jersey 
Sunday School Convention : 


Resolved, That the following definitions be adopted as furnishing a ground- 
work of a standard system of grading: 

The primary department is that department of the Sunday school which 
includes the children until they are able to read, and are ordinarily at least 
eight years of age. 

The junior department is that department which includes the pupils who 
have been out of the primary department four years or less. 

The senior department is that department which includes the pupils who 
have been out of the junior department four years or less. 

The adult department is the department next above the senior depart- 
ment. 

Additional departments to be organized as needed. 

The infant department, or infant class, is that section of the primary 
department which includes the little children six years old and under. 

The intermediate department is the first two years of the junior depart- 
ment. 

The young people’s or advanced department is the first four years of the 
adult department. 


The classification of the Sunday school should be made upon the 
basis, not so much of the ages of the pupils as of the period that has 
elapsed since a class was promoted from the primary room. The plan 
thus proposed to the teachers might be laid upon the table until each 
class has accepted it. Mr. Fergusson further makes the suggestion that 
each department have a head teacher, and that these head teachers form 
a sort of cabinet. 
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Spnopses of Lmportant Lrticles. 


A HistoricAL COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. 
VIII. By W. M. Ramsay, in the Zxpositor, January, 1899.*. 


(38) The argument from law and custom. The preceding para- 
graphs have shown that Paul appeals to a condition of law and society 
emphatically Greek in type. This could not have been the case of 
North Galatia. Further, Paul does not write from, but 0, people living 
under such conditions, for it is clear that he identifies himself in sym- 
pathy with those to whom his letter is addressed. 

(39) Was there a letter to the Galatians? The occasion of the 
letter to Galatia was the arrival of a messenger, probably Timothy. 
He doubtless brought a letter from the Galatian churches. But the 
first three and a half chapters do not seem to be a reply to a letter, not 
alone because of their controversial character, but because of the 
absence of conventional expressions. But the same is not true of the 
latter half of the epistle, and it may well be that Paul has received a 
letter which he is answering. 

(40) Traces of the Galatian letter. A priori it may. be assumed a 
letter from the Galatians would be explanatory or apologetic, confessing 
their need of a guide (cf 3:2f.; 5:13 f.). It may also have explained 
that the Galatians did not intend to follow the whole law. For reply 
see 5:2f.; 3:10. The awkwardness of 4:12, 13 probably springs 
from the fact that Paul is catching up the phrases of the Galatians’ let- 
ter. Also, the letter doubtless used the word gyAodow (4:17 Ff.) in 
speaking of the work of the Judaistic missionaries. 

Such conjectures as these are ingenious, but thoroughly unimportant, and in a note 


prefixed to the February installment of his commentary, Professor Ramsay seems to 
admit as much. 


S. M. 


A HistoricaAL COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLE TO THE GALATIANS. 
IX. By W. M. Ramsay, in the Expositor, February, 1899. 
(41) St. Paul’s visits to the Galatic churches. The evidence of a 
previous connection of Paul and the Galatic Christians is now to be 


* See the BIBLICAL WORLD, February, 1899, pp. 121-2. 
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gathered. The following facts are accepted by Lightfoot and Zéckler : 
Paul had visited the Galatians twice (rd mpérepov, 4:13). Blass has 
lately denied this, but unsuccessfully, for (2) 1 Tim. 1:13 is not a par- 
allel case, and (4) if rd mpérepov means simply “formerly,” we must 
infer that Paul had preached to the Galatic churches only once — 
something irreconcilable with Acts. Assuming, therefore, that 4:13 
implies two visits on the part of Paul, are there any further references 
to the two visits and his relations with his converts? On his first visit 
he was received as an “angel of God, even as Jesus Christ.” On his 
second visit his reception had not been so enthusiastic (1:9; 5:3; 
4:16), but he had been successful (5:7). In the interval between the 
second visit and the epistle the emissaries from Jerusalem had worked 
in the churches. Two misconceptions had sprung from Paul’s teach- 
ings and acts during the second visit: (1) that he regarded circumci- 
sion in some degree, or at least for some persons, necessary (1: 10, 11), 
and (2) that he was only a messenger and subordinate of the apostles at 
Jerusalem. The first visit is apparently referred to in Acts 15: 3 (¢f. 
Gal. 3:2, 5). The second, with its incipient troubles, can best be 
placed Acts 16:1-5. And for these reasons: (1) The constant com- 
munication between Antioch and Galatia would likely rouse some 
echo of the struggle in Antioch among the Galatians. (2) Paul’s acts 
and words on the second visit might easily have created the impression 
that circumcision was a duty (Acts 16:2). (3) These acts and words 
had been construed as an attempt to please men—a thing easily 
explained in the case of a man who was endeavoring to carry out a 
compromise. (4) His delivering of the “decrees” of the apostolic 
leaders might easily lead to the conclusions that he was the messenger. 
(5) The second visit of Galatians was successful in that dangerous 
tendencies were eradicated. This also is true of Acts (16:5). Thus the 
facts in Acts fit and explain Galatians. They do not on the North- 
Galatian theory. Finally, to judge both from Acts and Galatians, 
the effort of Paul was successful, since there is no later reference to the 
incipient schism. 


This paper is the most systematized statement of his argument for South Galatia 
Professor Ramsay has given. To our mind it is unanswerable. 


S. M. 


Book Rebiews. 


Outlines of New Testament History. By Rev. Francis S. Gicor, 
S.S., Professor of Sacred Scripture in St. John’s Seminary, 
Boston, Mass. New York: Benziger Bros., printers to the 
Holy Apostolic See, 1898. Pp. 366. $1.50, met. 


The book here under review comes from a Roman Catholic pro- 
fessor and publishing house, and bears the official approval of the 
censor of that church. And yet there are only a few respects, minor 
ones at that, in which the modern Protestant scholar would care to 
make any changes or modifications. In fact, the book is beyond ques- 
tion the best handbook of New Testament history that we have from 
any source. 

The qualities which combine to produce this excellent work are the 
following : (1) It presents the history of the New Testament as it is 
now understood and interpreted by the best scholars, in the light of 
modern historical principles and research; (2) the selection, propor- 
tion, perspective, and treatment of the material are almost above criti- 
cism ; (3) the admirable analysis of the contents of the volume into 
chapters, sections, and paragraphs, with a skeleton page of each chapter 
at its beginning, and the paragraph headings in bold-face type, make 
the material lucid and memorable; (4) the style is delightful —ani- 
mated, attractive, and clear, yet thoroughly scientific and exact, with- 
out any of the imaginative embellishments which injure the value of 
most so-called popular writings; (5) the size of the volume is what 
one would wish for the general reader, and the typography and the 
general appearance of the book are nearly equal to those of our best- 
known publishing houses; (6) the book is furnished with two good 
maps, one of Palestine and the other of the Roman empire in the 
first century A. D., a well-made general index, and a chronological 
table of the entire period of history. 

In the matter of chronology, Professor Gigot adopts for the life of 
Jesus that scheme of dates which brings his birth in 5 B. C., his bap- 
tism in January, 27 A. D., and his death in April, 30 A.D. The 
arrangement of the material of the public ministry within these three 


years plus is that with which we are familiar in our current harmonies 
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of the gospels. And it may be noticed that last year there was pub- 
lished by another Roman Catholic professor, Joseph Bruneau, of Dun- 
woodie, N. Y., an excellent Harmony of the Gospels with this same 
chronology and arrangement. In the chronology of the apostolic age 
our author has adopted the recently advocated early scheme of dates, 
which brings the conversion of Paul in 31 or 32, the council of Jerusa- 
lem in 45 or 46, Paul’s arrest at Jerusalem in 53, the accession of the 
procurator Festus in 55, the end of Paul’s first Roman imprisonment 
in 58 A.D. In speaking (p. 308) of those who support this chrono- 
logical scheme, he names Professor Ramsay as one, but this is a mistake 
(see Expositor, Vol. V, iii, pp. 336-45: v, pp. 201-11). We do not 
think that a convincing case has yet been made out for these earlier 
dates, but at any rate it does no harm to adopt them. 

Between 58 and 63 A. D. he regards Paul as working in Spain and 
the East, followed by a second imprisonment, and death by official 
execution in 64 A. D., probably some little time before the burning of 
Rome on the 19th of July. Peter’s death he fixes in the latter part of 
64, or early in 65. He thinks that Peter was working in Rome for 
some years before his death; and also that he had previously passed a 
period of his apostolic activity there, somewhere about 40-42 A. D. 
This latter view is not held by Protestants, as there is nothing but late 
tradition to support it. If our author has yielded more to tradition 
here than seems historical, it is at least an unusual thing with him. 

Points worthy of special commendation in Professor Gigot’s treat- 
ment of the history are: His full use of material technically known as 
the “ History of New Testament Times ;” his correct exposition of the 
Messianic claims of Jesus ; his recognition of the unchronological and 
fragmentary character of the gospels, and that the long discourses of 
Matthew’s gospel are compilations; the admirable presentation of the 
causes of the opposition to Jesus, and of the development of the apos- 
tles in their conception of Jesus and his kingdom ; the first visit of Paul 
to Jerusalem ; the rigid Judaism of the Jerusalem church and of James ; 
the council of Jerusalem; and the adoption of the South-Galatian 
theory, placing the epistle to the Galatians between the council of 
Jerusalem and the second missionary journey, written from Antioch. 

Touches of traditionalism are seen occasionally ,as when he accepts 
December 25 as the day of Jesus’ birth, makes the brothers and sisters 
of Jesus to be the children of Joseph, but not of Mary, adopts as literal 
fact the figurative details of the temptation of Jesus, speaks of a vivi- 
fying power in baptism, and affirms real transubstantiation in the 
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eucharist. In the apostolic history he approves the celibacy of Paul 
and John, and tries to find some ground for the traditional preémi- 
nence of Peter, but without much success. 

In the matter of church organization he comes to the same con- 
clusions as Protestant scholars regarding the conditions which existed 
in the New Testament period (p. 354); that is, the Christian com- 
munities had officers of their own election, were democratic in their 
mode of government, and were independent of each other —in fact, 
everything which Roman Catholicism is not. He contents himself 
with the statement (p. 356) that “to find the central authority estab- 
lished by our Lord recognized and exercised, we have, however, to wait 
until a somewhat later period.”” Observe the phrase, “central authority 
established by our Lord.” Where is the evidence for this ? 

We close with an expression of appreciation, and with the hope 
that, with such literature to build upon, the chasm between the two great 
branches of western Christendom may be bridged. Professor Gigot 
makes constant reference to the writings of the great Protestant schol- 
ars, as Andrews, Bruce, Conybeare and Howson, Edersheim, Ellicott, 
Godet, Lewin, Lightfoot, McGiffert, Meyer, Plummer, Ramsay, Sanday, 
Schiirer, Weiss, Weizsacker, Westcott, the Encyclopedia Britannica, the 
Smith and the Hastings Bible dictionaries, the Expositor, and the B1B- 
LICAL WoRLD. This explains much as to the nature of our volume. 

¥. 


The Age of the Maccabees, with special reference to the Religious 
Literature of the Period. By A. W. Srreang, D.D., Fellow, 
and formerly Theological Lecturer, of Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Cambridge. London: Eyre & Spottiswoode; New 
York: E. & J. B. Young & Co., 1898. Pp. xi+277. 
$2.50. 


This volume properly falls into two parts. Chaps. i—ix, about one- 
third of the entire book, treat of the history of the Maccabean age, 
and the remaining chapters are concerned with its literature. Of the 
two parts the former is sketchy, but straightforward, and furnishes a 
good general picture of the course of events. It is not seriously con- 
cerned with the undercurrents of Jewish life, and deals rather largely 
with the anecdotes of different rulers. It is, however, by no means 
indifferent to the rise of Pharisaism, the great feature of the period. 

The second group of chapters is likely to be more serviceable. 
Books dealing with Jewish literature are not very numerous or very 
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systematic, and the discussion of Dr. Streane is always orderly, and, as 
would be supposed, thoroughly scholarly. This portion of the work 
is, in fact, a series of introductions, neither too popular nor pedantic, 
to the inter-biblical literature. Especially well done is the syllabus- 
like appendix upon the date of the book of Daniel, in which the con- 
servative view is presented in the form of answers to the various argu- 
ments for the origin of the book in the Maccabean age. 

The book is thus a sober and exhaustive handbook for the study 
of an age the importance of which is equaled by the ignorance of 
Christians regarding it. S. M. 


General Introduction to the Study of Holy Scripture: The Princi- 
ples, Methods, History, and Results of its Several Depart- 
ments and of the Whole. By CHARLES AucusTus BRrIGGs, 
D.D.; Edward Robinson Professor of Biblical Theology 
in Union Theological Seminary, New York city. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1899. Pp. xxii+688. $3 met. 


In this volume Professor Briggs does something more than bring 
out a new, or tenth, edition of his Brddical Study. He has, to a large 
degree, rewritten that valuable work, so expanding it by the addition 
of new material as to make it worthy of a new title. The new volume is 
especially valuable for the attention it gives to “‘ Biblical History ”’ (chap. 
xxii), and ‘ Historical Criticism” (chaps. xx, xxi). As regards these two 
important matters—which are really one— Professor Briggs takes 
ground that will appear to many advanced. His effort, however, is to 
retain what can be fairly called the results of the last century of criti- 
cism of the material, rather than the form and origin of the different 
historical books, while at the same time maintaining a reverent attitude 
toward the Scripture. His attitude, further,on New Testament sub- 
jects —as, for example, the birth of Jesus—is in.general more con- 
‘ servative than on Old Testament questions. The chapters upon Hebrew 
poetry also deserve careful attention, although perhaps somewhat dis- 
proportionately full in treatment. A marked change is also to be seen 
in the arrangement of bibliographies in the present volume. Instead 
of a classified list covering all fields of biblical study, the literature is 
now introduced in footnotes in connection with the text. Taken alto- 
gether the volume is indispensable as an encyclopedic handbook for 
the student. 

S. M. 
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Early Israel and the Surrounding Nations. By Rev. A. H. 
Sayce. New York: E. R. Herrick & Co., 1899. Pp. xxix 
+308. $1. 


All of Professor Sayce’s books are written in a lively, entertaining 
style, which nowhere sacrifices clearness to the indefiniteness of our 
present knowledge. This book resembles rather his Ancient Empires 
of the East than any of his more recent contributions to archeology. 
Beginning with a chapter on the Israelites, he discusses in turn 
Canaan, the nations southeast and northeast of Palestine, Egypt, and 
Babylonia and Assyria. While the reader may thus obtain a defi- 
nite idea of the history of the separate peoples of the oriental world, 
the important fact that oriental history consists in the combination and 
interrelation of these various nations is liable to be quite overlooked. 
For this purpose McCurdy’s History, Prophecy, and the Monuments is 
infinitely more valuable. Appendices give translations of important 
ancient documents, such as the Moabite stone, the Assyrian deluge and 
creation tablets, etc. It is evident that the varied archeological and 
linguistic pursuits and the numerous writings of Professor Sayce have 
not been without their lessons to himself, for he concludes his intro- 
duction to this his latest volume by the following most instructive 
remark: “If oriental archeology has taught us nothing else, it has at 
least taught us how little we know.” One has been tempted some- 
times, and even in the case of Professor Sayce himself, to believe the 
exact opposite. G. S. G. 


The Kingdom (Basileia). An Exegetical Study. By GrorGE 
Dana BoarpMAN, author of Studies in the Creative Week, Epi- 
phanies of the Risen Lord, The Divine Man, University Lectures 
on the Ten Commandments, Coronation of Love, The Problem of 
Jesus, etc. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1899. Pp. 
x+ 348. $2. 


In the present volume Dr. Boardman has gathered together the fruits 
of a ripened scholarship. The book is essentially expository, so thor- 
oughly analyzed that it is possible for anyone to use it, even on the 
most specific points. Its style is such as to make it attractive reading, 
and its insistence upon the spiritual quality of the kingdom is always 
helpful. Further, his breadth of view and lack of anything like sectarian- 
ism and narrowness are also delightful. Especially striking is his 
description of the kingliness of God’s rule. We also note with pleas- 
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ure the sanity of his treatment of the Sermon on the Mount. Dr. 
Boardman’s style is such that much of his book consists of sentences so 
clean-cut as to be epigrams. A careful reading of the present volume 
will go far to emphasize the teaching of Christ upon his central theme, 
and if one is occasionally led to differ with some of Dr. Boardman’s 
positions, it is always with the conviction that the truth is as likely to 
be with the author as with the dissenter. S. M. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


E. R. Herrick & Co. have published A/ex Hornédy, a healthy story, 
but one whose literary style is crude. 


Rev. A. C. Dixon, D.D., has published a volume upon Light and 
Shadows of American Life (Chicago and New York: Revell & Co.; pp. 
197; $1). In this volume he discusses various aspects of our national 
life. The chapters are written simply and earnestly, and there is a 
gratifying absence of sensationalism. 


Tue American Baptist Publication Society has issued Zhe Negro in 
America and The Ideal American Republic, by T. J. Morgan, D.D., of 
203 pages. Dr. Morgan has had a large experience in dealing with 
the negroes, and his views are worth serious consideration on the part 
of those interested in the problem of their future. 


E. R. Herrick & Co., New York, have published Cloud Rifts, 
Selected Words of Consolation for Every Day in the Year, by George V. 
Reichel (pp. 203). It is a book well bound and well printed, in which 
is gathered together a representative collection of words intended to 
aid those who are in sorrow. The choice is made from a large number 
of authors. 


WE have received from Fleming H. Revell & Co. the second vol- 
ume of the Autobiography of Charles H. Spurgeon. It contains a large 
amount of material throwing light upon the life of the great preacher 
during the years from 1854 to 1860, and especially as to the building 
of the Metropolitan Temple. It is illustrated with interesting pictures 
of that great structure. 


Questions and Answers. 


(1) Ls tt a fact that in the Old Testament, when the soul and spirit of 
man are spoken of, TI" always designates the immortal spirit and wed 
the animal life that man has in common with beasts? (2) Is it legitimate 
to emphasize the shade of difference in meaning between iD) and 520 
in Isaiah, chap. 53, 0r are they used interchangeably there? 

(1) No. (2) They are used interchangeably. 


What is the up-to-date definition of the parts of man known as body, 
soul, and spirit? The distinction wanted would be between soul and 
spirit. 

Soul and spirit are merely colloquially exclusive. No distinction 
between them is recognized by most biblical writers, and the word 
“spirit” is not in modern psychology. 

(1) What theological German book would be suitable for a beginner in 
theological German ? (2) Also for theological French ? (3) Is there any 
introduction to rabbinical Hebrew in English ? 

(1) Wendt, Fleisch und Geist, might do very well. (2) Try Ménégoz, 
Péche et Rédemption. (3) Not to the Hebrew language. There are 
several introductions to the Talmud. Mielziner’s is inexpensive and 
perhaps the best. (Chicago: Bloch & Co.) 


Is an introduction to the Old Testament published by Dr. W. H. 
Green? If so, where, and at what price? 

Yes. General Introduction to the Old Testament. The Canon. 
(New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1898; pp. xvii-++ 209; $2.) 


(1) Does the Bible teach that the soul is immortal? (2) Does the 
Bible teach that immortality is the gift of God, in the sense that none but 
such as are saved spiritually will be immortal, and all others will be 
annthilated? 

(1) Immortality is not so distinctly taught in the Old Testament 
as in the New, but to say that the Bible teaches that the soul is not 
immortal would be absolutely false. Immortality is a fundamental 
assumption of Jesus and Paul, and is a central doctrine of each. (2) 
We do not believe that the Bible teaches any such thing, but many 


good and able men hold to the contrary. 
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